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“THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY.” 


| he’ accordance with what we conceive to be the 
duty of an independent journal, to give to its 
readers the fairest possible view of the doings and 
aspirations of political parties and public men, we 
publish on another page a presentation of ‘‘ the 
opportunity of the Republican party,” by Senator 
LopGE, from Massachusetts. Mr. LODGE belongs to 
the younger generation of Republicans, and he rep- 
resents in the Senate that State which has long fig- 
ured in the history of this country as the vanguard 
of enlightened and progressive thought. He may 
therefore be supposed to be less affected by the pas- 
sions and prejudices left behind by past struggles 
than many of his older colleagues. He is also young, 
and a man of ability and culture, who would, as 
such, be apt to look beyond the narrow horizon of 
the mere partisan. He has, indeed, by his speeches 
in Congress, shown a just conception of one of the 
most important problems of our days, that of civil 
service reform. For these reasons we may expect to 
hear from him the most encouraging and hopeful 
things that can be said of the party which counts 
him among its influential members. If the encour- 
agement he gives us is not as great as might be 
wished, it is more the fault of the theme than of the 
writer. 

Mr. LopGE begins by saying that ‘‘ the needs of the 
country are the opportunity of the Republican party,” 
and that ‘‘ whenever the country has wanted some- 
thing done, it has turned to the Republican party or 
its predecessors to do it.” Then he informs us that 
the Republican party is not a thing of comparatively 
recent creation, but that it existed at the time of the 
foundation of the government under the name of the 
Federal party, and continued its existence under the 
name of the Whig party until 1854, when it assumed 
its present name. He informs us further that, the 
Federalists having built up the government, the 
Democrats accepted their work and carried it for- 
ward. We do not think Mr. LopGE has done his 
parly a service by this historical statement. That 
the Federal party under WASHINGTON’sS two admin- 
istrations built up the organization, and fashioned 
the policy of the government upon principles which 
subsequently, in great measure at least, were gen- 
erally accepted and acted upon, is true. But under 
the second President, JoHN ADAMS, the Federal party 
lost public favor by abuses of power, and after hav- 
ing been in office for twelve years, it was superseded 
by the Democrats, who remained in possession of 
the government forty years, from 1801 to 1841. 
The Whigs succeeded them for one Presidential 
term. The Democrats held power again from 1845 
to 1849, the Whigs from 1849 to 1853, and the Dem- 
ocrats from 1853 to 1861. Thus it turns out that 
from 1789 until 1861 the Federalists and the Whigs, 
or, as Mr. LoDGE will have it, the Republicans, held 
power only twenty years, and the Democrats fifty- 
two. Nor will Mr. LopGE assert that, leaving aside 
the formative period under WASHINGTON, the coun- 
try turned to the Federalists or Whigs—or the Repub- 
licans—whenever it ‘‘ wanted something done.” If 
so, then it must have ‘‘ wanted something done” 
only in 1840 and in 1848. And it is certain that 
neither between 1841 and 1845, nor between 1849 and 
1853, the Whigs proved themselves remarkably capa- 
ble of ‘‘doing something.” The HarrRIson-TYLER ad- 
ministration was a scene of political confusion, and 
resulted in the annexation of Texas. Mr, LopGE 
will hardly pretend that these were the things which 
the people who elected HaRRISON and TYLER ‘‘ want- 
ed done.” Nor did the Whigs under the TayLor- 
FILLMORE administration accomplish anything to 
boast of. Although a protectionist party, they did 
not disturb the so-called ‘‘ Democratic free-trade 
tariff” under which the country prospered. But 
under their auspices the compromise of 1850 was 
made, including the fugitive-slave law. 

On the whole, Mr. LopGE will have to admit that 
if the people accepted the main features of the Feder- 
alist policy, they certainly preferred to intrust the 
Democratic party with the practical conduct of the 
government, for after the first Federalist defeat they 
kept the Democratic party in power from 1801 until 
1861, for sixty years, with the exception of only eight. 
There was very much done during that period, good 
and bad, and we are certainly far from approving 
all of it. But he is a bold historian who tells us that 
it was the Federal or Whig party to which the Amer- 
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ican people turned ‘‘ whenever the country wanted 
something done,” while they kept the Federal and 
the Whig party out of power for fifty-two years in 
sixty. So much for ante-bellum history, which Mr. 
LopGE would do well to re-read. 

After the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 
1854, the people did indeed turn to the Republican 
party to stop the spread of slavery, and eventu- 
ally to save the Union, and to abolish slavery al- 
together. But the Republican party of that day 
was by no means a mere continuation of the old 
Federal and Whig parties. If it had been that, 
the country would have turned to it in vain. It 
was distinctly a combination of antislavery Whigs, 
antislavery Democrats, and Free-Soilers, who, 
sinking minor differences, united for a well -de- 
fined specific purpose. In the first Republican ad- 
ministration the President was a former Whig, the 
Vice-President a former Democrat, and of the mem- 
bers of the cabinet four were former Democrats and 
three former Whigs. The party before the civil war 
had indeed more Whigs in its ranks than Democrats, 
but the Democratic element was in point of ability 
and zeal, and also of numbers, an exceedingly im- 
portant one, and it increased in numerical strength 
during the war, especially through the accession of 
Democratic soldiers. When the specific purpose for 
which the Republican party had been originally or- 
ganized, and to which all other differences of opinion 
had been subordinated, was accomplished, and other 
questions resumed their importance, the party began 
to disintegrate. This disintegration was retarded by 
the prestige the party had won by its success in the 
struggle against slavery and secession, as well as by 
a popular feeling of distrust of those who had been 
disloyal during the civil conflict. But as these 
things spent their force the dropping off from the 
Republican party went on, induced partly by the de- 
moralization bred by the long possession of power, 
partly by differences of opinion on economic ques- 
tions, and by apprehensions created as to the general 
tendency of the Republican policies. Having origi- 
nally been something very different, the Republican 
is now becoming very like the old Whig party. 

Now, as Mr. LopGE tells us, the country again 
turns to the Republican party because it ‘‘ wants 
something done.” What does it want done? Ac- 
cording to Mr. LODGE, the country wants ‘‘ rest.” 
Why have we not “rest” now? The principal cause 
of trouble, according to Mr. LODGE, is connected with 
the tariff. But all our tariff legislation since 1861 
has been of Republican origin. Nobody will pre- 
tend that this Republican tariff legislation gave the 
country “‘rest,” for one change of the tariff laws 
chased another almost year after year. There was 
constant mutation and uncertainty. The tariff was 
made higher and higher, until finally it reached the 
McKINLEY notch. Mr. LopGE will hardly pretend 
that before the McKINLEY tariff was made “ the 
country turned to the Republican party” to have 
this thing ‘‘done.” But it is certain that when it 
was done, tle unrest became greater than ever—so 
great, indeed, that in two elections, those of 1890 and 
1892, both turning upon this as the distinct issue, the 
country declared itself strongly against the McKrn- 
LEY tariff,and drove the Republican party out of 
power. If it can be said that of late years the coun- 
try ever turned to a political party to have ‘‘some- 
thing done,” it was in this instance. The thing to 
be done was tariff reform in the direction of low 
duties, and the party turned to was not the Repub- 
lican but the Democratic party. 

Tke question now is whether the Democratic party 
will show itself capable of accomplishing what the 
country has twice unequivocally declared that it 
“‘wantsdone.” If, in spite of the distracting elements 
in it, the Democratic party shows itself equal to the 
task—in other words, if it enacts the tariff provisions 
of the Wixson bill substantially as they are into 
law—we risk little in predicting that the business of 
the country will accommodate itself to it as rapidly 
as fifty years ago it accommodated itself to the low 
tariff of 1844, and that a period of ‘‘ rest” will follow 
now, as it followed then. Mr, LopDGE will in this 
case, we hope, see ‘‘the opportunity of the Republi- 
can party” in a policy calculated not to disturb that 
rest. He now speaks of the Republican party as 
not being bound, if returned to power, ‘‘to enforce 
any particular set of tariff schedules.” This looks 
like rank heresy as to the divine authority of the 
McKINLEY tariff. But once adrift as to schedules, 
he may find the WILSON tariff a very conservative 
measure, which, had it been adopted by the Republi- 
cans twenty years ago, would have been accepted by 
the country as in the main abundantly protective, 
and would, if followed to its logical consequences, 
have done far more to give the country that eco- 
nomic rest which Mr. LODGE is now so sadly in search 
of than any measure in the line of policy adopted by 
the Republican party possibly could do. 

If the Democrats should not prove themselves equal 
to their task, the Republican party would have a 
most glorious opportunity—namely, to do what the 
Democrats ought to have done. 
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PLATT, THE WOULD-BE SAND-BAGGER. 


No other interpretation can be put upon THomas 
C. PLATT’s recent conduct than this—that he has de- 
liberately plotted to sand-bag the efforts of respect- 
able Republicans to reorganize their party in New 
York County. In a carefully prepared interview 
written by himself, and studiously arranged and 
altered at the frequent suggestion of his young 
friend JoHN E. MILHOLLAND, Mr. PuatTT has attempt- 
ed to overthrow the work of months of such Repub- 
licans as CORNELIUS N. BLIss, EDWARD MITCHELL, 
CHARLES STEWART SMITH, HORACE RUSSELL, WIL- 
LIAM BROOKFIELD, WILLIAM L. StroNG, S. V. R. 
CRUGER, EDWARD LAUTERBACH, EDWIN EINSTEIN, 
and others equally distinguished. Mr. Biss and 
his friends of the Committee of Thirty recommended 
their plan of reorganization on December 19th, and 
this plan was adopted by the Republican County 
Committee on January 13th, just a month ago. The 
Republican County Committee, elected and estab- 
lished by the Republican voters of the city and 
county of New York, ordained that the plan of re- 
organization should set out with a new enrolment 
and organization of the Republicans of the city of 
New York. The new enrolment is now proceeding 
rapidly at the headquarters of the committee in 
Fifth Avenue. The plan adopted by the only au- 
thoritative Republican body in the county recom- 
mends the election district system of organization, 
and the abolition of the Assembly district committees 
and of the Assembly district leaders. It is in many 
respects similar to the Philadelphia system, and to 
the system recently adopted in Kings County, which 
aided so effectually in scattering to the merciless 
elements the Brooklyn ringsters. The eminent New 
York Republicans who have the reorganization in 
charge have labored unceasingly since November, 
and have been heartily congratulated on the suc- 
cess of their efforts to smash the old machine, which, 
under the leadership of JacoB M. PATTERSON, has 
been discredited since Governor CORNELL'S time. 
That machine was notorious for dickers and deals 
and treacherous alliances with Tammany Hall. 

With the lesson taught by the people in the No- 
vember elections, that political bosses and bossism 
were out of fashion, Mr. BLIiss and his friends had a 
right to expect that if they did not actually receive 
counsel and aid from Mr. PLATT, they would at least 
not be molested in their efforts to haul the Republi- 
can party of the county out of its frightful predica- 
ment, and give it at least the appearance of respecta- 
bility and good faith. With this work well on its 
way, and, indeed, almost approaching fruition, Mr. 
PLATT, hitherto silent and grim, issues what was in- 
tended to be a deadly assault upon Mr. BLIss and his 
associates, and upon their efforts to sink into oblivion 
the Republican rogues and traders. Mr. PLATT in 
his pronunciamento declares that the election district 
plan of reorganization is unworkable. Yet this plan 
starts with three enrolling officers in each of the 1142 
election districts in the county, thereby interesting 
from the first step 3426 loyal Republicans. Mr. 
PLATT remained silent for three months, and then 
proclaims that he favors MILHOLLAND and his plan, 
which insists on the maintenance of the old Assem- 
bly district system. Under the BLIss election dis- 
trict plan there would be little or no opportunity for 
the shameful barters with Tammany that have made 
the Republican party in New York County a “ by- 
word and a hissing” for fifteen years. Under the 
MILHOLLAND plan the old opportunities for trickery 
are retained. With all the old hack labor leaders in 
his train, and with county leaders who were rebuked 
and dropped at the recent Republican primaries 
seeking new sources for plunder, MILHOLLAND flaunts 
his ragtag and bobtail lists in the faces of respectable 
Republicans in New York city, and Mr. Puartt, fully 
aware that these upright citizens will have nothing 
to do with him and his political jobs, rushes to the 
support of his dummy MILHOLLAND and the banditti 
at his back. It is encouraging to learn from Mr. 
BLIss and his friends that, undeterred by Mr. PLatt’s 
schemes, the Committee of Thirty will perfect their 
plan of reorganization, and that Mr. PLaT?T’s imperi- 
ous and destructive influence will at least be removed 
from the Republican party within the limits of New 
York County. 


THE POLICE INVESTIGATION. 


As the WEEKLY had already said that ‘‘ PLart’s investi- 
gation is not-above suspicion,” the incidents of the first ses- 
sions of the Senate Committee were not surprising. Ac- 
cused politicians invariably regard the public as hot-headed 
and unwary. When Croker was under very hot fire a few 
weeks ago, he wanted to know what proof had been given 
as to the truth of the charges against himself and Tammany. 
When the Piatt Senators were asked to investigate they in- 
timated plainly that they did not believe that evidence of po- 
lice corruption could be produced. It is apparent now that 
the inquiry was authorized in the expectation that it would 
bea failure. And it was in anticipation of just such a state 
of things that the WEEKLY opposed a Puarr investigation. 

This committee, having come to New York, asked private 
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citizens for their evidence. If its members had been moved 
by the proper spirit they would have sought evidence them- 
selves, but at first they manffested no disposition to do this. 
Private citizens had shown the presumption of corruption in 
the Police Department, and newspapers had indicated where 
the testimony might be had. One police captain had been 
indicted by the Grand Jury, and detailed charges against 
high officials of the force had been made by Dr. Park- 
HuRS'’s society. Notwithstanding this, when the commit- 
tee, Which had been appointed only after enormous pressure 
from the public, came together in New York, it was found 
that the investigation conducted on the lines proposed by 
Chairman LExow would result in the escape of the guilty, 
and the work of reform would consequently have received 
a serious set-back. Fortunately both Dr. PaRKHURST and 
the Chamber of Commerce declined to share the responsi- 
bility of such an investigation, and whatever good results 
from the committee’s inquiry will be due, first, to the insist- 
ence of Dr. PARKHURST and President Smiru that the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and not organizations of private 
citizens, shall perform the task of placing on official record 
the evidence that can be had if it is sought properly and 
diligently. 

Mr. Smiru, speaking for the Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nounced that it was the opinion of the body over which he 
presided that the Legislature, regardless of the investigation, 
should pass a bill providing for a single head to the police 
force. 

This is precisely what the WEEKLY has contended for 
from the beginnings An honest investigation will reveal 
the evils of the control of the force by politicians, and will 
bring to light much wrong-doing that will perhaps lead to 
the indictment and punishment of the guilty. It will fur- 
nish a convenient public record of the reasons for the change 
of system. It may incidentally supply material for real 
reform in legislation concerning municipalities. But the 
whole community knows now as well as it will know after 
the testimony is taken that the present system is wrong, and 
that the police ought to have one head who is a real execu- 
tive, and not four heads whose chief business is in making 
political deals. The soundness of the point made by the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce is so clearly right 
that any delay on the part of the Legislature to act on it 
will only be additional evidence of the unwillingness of the 
majority to institute any real reforms in this city. 


ANARCHY IN NEW JERSEY. 


Tue dead-lock in the Legislature at Trenton continues. 
The Senate is divided into factions. A minority of the mem- 
bers, sitting in the hall of the Senate, and recognized as the 
regular body by the Governor, are of course incompetent to 
vote on any question but that of adjournment from day to 
day. The majority have met and organized elsewhere, and 
are treated by the Assembly as the co-ordinate branch of 
the Legislature, passing bills which the Governor refuses to 
notice, and electing by joint ballot State officers whose au- 
thority to act will doubtless be contested. In short, the con- 
stitutional machinery for ascertaining the people’s will, and 
expressing it in the government of the State, has broken 
down. A grave defect is thus disclosed in its structure, 
which threatens indefinite mischief unless remedied. 

This defect lies in the provision found in all our written 
Constitutions, national and State, by which a legislative body 
is made the judge of the qualifications, including the elec- 
tion, of its members. This provision is derived from the 
traditional right of the British Parliament, asserted by it in 
the days when the courts were willing servants of the crown, 
in the interests of legislative independence and of popular 
rights. But Parliament has recently surrendered this pre- 
rogative to the courts of law, thus formally acknowledging 
that a political assembly is not to be trusted with the de- 
cision of judicial issues involving political power. The 
change in Great Britain has proved a valuable reform. and 
contested seats in Parliament are now awarded with the 
same impartiality and justice as if they were contested es- 
tates. 

But in this country the old Parliamentary privilege 
has survived its reason and its usefulness, and now the 
rights of electors are subordinated to the will and the in- 
terests of political majorities in all our legislative bodies, so 
that the popular conscience is debauched, and confidence in 
the stability of our institutions is weakened. 

The day when the Legislature first met at Trenton, six 
weeks ago, it became known that McDERMOTT and his as- 
sociates had conspired to wrest the control of the Senate 
from the Republican majority elected by the people. Mr. 
TERHUNE, the Democratic candidate who had been defeated 
by Senator BRaDLEy, was invited by them to contest the 
seat, and assured that he would be seated by the ‘‘hold- 
over” Democrats before the newly elected Republicans were 
admitted. He openly refused to claim the seat, declaring 
Brapiry fairly elected, and the plot an outrage. Never- 
theless, the ten Democratic Senators persisted in prosecuting 
the conspiracy. From several of them nothing better was 
expected. But it is painful to find in such company and in 
such an enterprise Senator Winton, of Hackensack, whose 
consistent record as an opponent of the race-track legislation 
of last year makes very credible the report that he is a re- 
luctant and rebellious servant of the conspirators. 

The contest of the factions is now one of technicalities. 
It is acknowledged that the two divisions of the Senate must 
soon come together; and the practical question is which 
shall make the first confession of uneasiness by taking a 
step which recognizes the existence and claims of the other. 
The technical issues between them are of no great concern 
to the public outside of New Jersey politics. The principles 
which relate to the contest are of the highest moment to the 
country, and to the future of republican government. As 
respects the local situation at Trenton, it affords a great op- 
portunity to the popular branch of the Legislature. Its 
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work is stopped, its time is utterly wasted, its will to serve 
the State is paralyzed, by the disorder of the Senate. With- 
out regard to partisanship, it ought immediately to appoint 
an investigating committee of its ablest members to take 
the testimony of every person who has shared in the pro- 
ceedings which have demoralized the State government, and 
report the precise facts to the Assembly. Such a report, if 
honest and complete, will be a complete check to this con- 
spiracy, and to any imitation of it hereafter. 

But the fundamental remedy for all such disorders as 
these which have lately disgraced the great States of New 
York and New Jersey in their highest legislative bodies will 
be found only in the amendment of the Constitution, so as 
to vest in the courts of law the decisions of all contested 
elections. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


Tr has been frequently said of the late GEORGE W. CHILps, 
since his death and before, that his was a typical American 
career. The remark was suggested doubtless by the extraor- 
dinary success to which Mr. CuiLps attained from a very 
humble and unpromising beginning. But we think the 
judgment hardly does justice to the qualities of Mr. CHrILps’ 
character, which were essentially his own. The men who 
have acquired wealth and reputation and influence in the 
United States, beginning as low on the ladder as he began, 
have since the time of FRANKLIN been very many, but that is 
not true of the United States alone. The late Wim.tam 
Henry Smi7u, in England, was an instance of the bookseller’s 
clerk passing through stages of business achievement even 
more remarkable than that of Mr. CHILps, to an eminent po- 
sition and wide influence in public life such as the latter 
neither gained nor sought, and there are like examples in 
France and Germany. 

It was not the acquisition of large wealth that was es- 
pecially noteworthy in Mr. Curips. It was the use he made 
of it. Indeed, had it not been for that use of his acquisi- 
tions, his wealth would have been far greater at his death 
than it was, and his fortune might easily have ranked 
among the marvels which our cousins on the other side of 
the ocean like to wonder at and cannot help envying. He 
was always, from his earliest manhood, a most generous 
man. He gave,and gave largely, of what he had, and no 
less largely, in proportion to his means, when he was rela- 
tively poor than in later years. The objects"of his generos- 
ity were always worthy, and usually very worthy, though 
it does not seem to have been directed to the systematic ac- 
complishment of any well-considered purpose. It was in 
some degree impulsive, but it was the impulsiveness of a 
warm heart guided by sound sense and shrewd experience. 
He cannot be said always to have guarded the secret of one 
hand’s giving from the other hand, as the Scriptural injunc- 
tion would have it; but those who knew him best know that 
ostentation was no part of the motive of his giving, and that 
his personal and purely private beneficence was very exten- 
sive. 

And there was one phase of the kindness which has made 
this man’s name known so widely here and abroad that is 
extremely significant. It is the evidence that he believed 
instinctively that kindness to those in his employ, when 
they were deserving, was an excellent investment for this 
world as well as for the next. That was to a notable degree 
the secret of his success. He got the very best from his 
associates and subordinates, because he first required and 
then requited the very best. He appealed to the sense of 
honor and fidelity, and he stimulated it by the manifestation 
of it in his own conduct. Closely akin to this combination 
of manly fairness and shrewd philosophy was his resolute 
insistence on having for what he offered to the public its 
full value. When he took the Ledger, paying for it a price 
that was clearly measured by the possibilities of the future 
rather than by the showing of the past, he doubled its price 
and advanced advertising rates. Then he proceeded to 
prove to the public that what he gave was worth what he 
asked for it,and he had his reward. It was a sound busi- 
ness principle, and it was very characteristic of the man. 


THE PROTECTION OF LETTER-CARRIERS. 


A Bit has been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives providing that no letter-carrier shall be recommended 
for removal until after written charges have been made 
against him, publicly examined into, and reviewed. It is a 
sound bill, and ought to pass. It is proposed by the Na- 
tional Association of Letter-carriers, and the argument in 
its favor, submitted by its legislative committee, is lucid, 
candid, and convincing. The bill does not hamper the Post- 
master-General; it simply provides that he shall have the 
facts before him when he makes a decision. He is not bound 
to accept any recommendation from either the first or sec- 
ond board of inquiry, and it is left to him to determine the 
mode of appointment of both these committees. But if this 
bill shall become law, no postmaster can secure the dismiss- 
al of carriers for personal or political reasons on charges 
that will not bear the light of day. 

The principle underlying the bill has already been adopt- 
ed in some conspicuous cases by the present Postmaster- 
General, who is a man of great fairness and of sound busi- 
ness judgment. But his policy does not bind his successors, 
and the principle is so clearly for the public good, so just in 
purpose and practical in its effect, that it should be em- 
bodied in law, and be thereby securely enforced until re- 
pealed, which it never would be. Nor is the bill for the 
benefit of the carriers alone; it would be an advantage to 
them, of course, in so far as they are capable and faithful, 
but no farther, and the public has a high and lasting interest 
in promoting efficiency and fidelity in this body of public 
servants, which more than any others have to do with our 
daily business. 

It is enough to make any honorable American blush to 
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reflect on the cowardly and mean conduct of partisan post 
masters against which the letter-carriers seek protection. In 
different States, in large cities, and in small, postmasters 
have deliberately invented lying charges against carriers of 
the opposite party from their own,and on these recommend 
their removal. In most cases it is impossible for the depart 
ment fairly to investigate these charges with the machinery 
at its command, and from considerations of discipline each 
officer is actually given control of the force under him until 
he is shown to be unfitted for such control. This results 
not Only in injustice to the carriers, but in injury to the 
service, in demoralization of the postmasters, and, worst of 
all, in the degradation of politics. It isa part of the sordid 
and corrupting spoils system which has done so much to 
pollute and pervert our political life. The civil-service 
law does not fully meet the case, though its spirit and pur 
pose are violated by such conduct. The proposed bill gives 
adequate means to carry out the spirit and purpose of the 
civil-service law, and, as we have said, it ought to pass. 


FURTHER LIGHT ON ANIMAL TALK. 

IN speaking not long ago of Professor GARNER’S success in 
learning the African monkey language we observed that if 
these animals had a vocabulary, no doubt others had, and in 
timated that we looked to see an outburst of research among 
the languages of the alleged dumb animals which would 
surprise the country. We do not seem to have predicted too 
much, for already we find in a trustworthy daily of this city 
a long and detailed account of the discoveries of Professor 
AsGER HAMERIK, of Baltimore, who is described as “the di 
rector at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, and the com- 
poser of Norse symphonies.” 
talk with his chickens. 

The article, as we said, is long, but we may glance at some 
of its more salient points in the interest of the new study, 
The professor, we are told, has long been a poultry-fancier, 
paying special attention to the breed of Cochin Chinas. 
For years he was sure that chickens hud a language, but the 
difficulty was to learn it. Irreverent friends, knowing the 
professor’s hobby, suggested that he secure a tin bill and 
get down on all-fours and pick gravel with his hens; but he 
of course paid no attention to such utterly unscientific ad- 
vice as this. 

But the professor did pay attention to the remarks of the 
chickens, with the result that he has learned much about 
their language, as well as a great deal about many chicken 
habits heretofore unnoticed. For instance, he has discovered 
that chickensare ‘the greatest gossips in the world,” nothing, 
we suppose, so calling out the enthusiasm of a scratching 
party of old hens as a good lively scandal. Chickens never 
soliloquize, though they will sometimes sing when alone. 
They have all the senses of man acutely developed except 
that of smell. In colors they object to red and blue—espe- 
cially red, as the professor discovered one day when a neigh- 
bor put up a red window-curtain, thereby precipitating a 
gallinaceous riot in his (the professor's) back yard, only 
quelled by the removal of the obnoxious shade. i 

Professor HAMERIK also made some interesting experi- 
ments in teaching chickens to understand our language. 
He once had five Cochin China pullets, to which he gave the 
names, respectively, of Pete, Pet, Pat, Pit, and Pot. He 
soon discovered that they could not distinguish between the 
vowels i, a, and e short; but this need not be wondered at, 
since these often bother other foreigners as well as chickens. 
When the professor went out with corn in his pocket and 
called Pete, not only would this pullet respond, but all of the 
others as well, except Pot. Pete would come when he called 
Pit, Pat, or Pet, but not so with Pot. It was impossible to 
fool the sagacious Pot. She would stand about with a 
haughty air, and pay no attention whatever to him, till he 

valled ‘* Pot,” when she would answer, ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir!” and 
run up to him eagerly. 

Nor has Professor HAMERTK neglected to study that ‘‘ bird 
of dawning,” the rooster, which crows, or, as SHAKESPEARE 
hath it, ‘‘singeth,” at an early hour. He has yet to hear 
two roosters crow alike, and he has listened critically to 
over one hundred. One may crow “ dum-didi-didi,” another 
**dum-didi-didi-didi,” while other chanticleers may still fur- 
ther vary it. 

The professor will earn the gratitude of countless sum- 
mer boarders if he will say to the roosters of this coun- 
try, through the Domestic Chicken Associated Press or 
otherwise, that there is no reason why they should crow iu 
the morning at all. 

The article to which we are indebted for this information 
closes with the remark that Professor HAMERIK has ‘‘ made 
so deep a study of chickens that he can imitate their move- 
ments and reproduce their voices.” The movements of a 
hen when scratching in the garden consist of one violent 
fling to the rear with her left leg, followed instantly by three 
earnest backward shuffles with her right leg, and a critical 
examination of the ground with one eye. The movement 
is peculiar, but is no doubt susceptible of imitation by man 
if imbued with the proper scientific spirit. It will look odd 
on the lecture platform, whither, we suppose, it will eventu- 
ally creep. 

The last thing we would wish to do would be to dis- 
courage a new movement like this of animal- language 
learning, but we must say that so far the revelations made 
by the workers in the field have contained too much of 
mere assertion and too many glittering generalities. They 
should give us more samples of the language, and fewer 
irrelevant facts about the way monkeys hang by their tails, 
or how .chickens regard the emancipation proclamation. 

Let us have the verbs. ‘‘Le verbe,” observed somebody 
who apparently knew something about French, ‘‘il est la 
langue.” This may be rather too sweeping, but the verb is 
certainly important. Let us have ‘‘I love, you love, he 
loves,” in Cochin China and gorilla, and public confidence 
will grow. 


The professor, it seems, can 
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YOUNG LOVE IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 

IT is one of the most precious blessings of humanity that 
distance in time, as in space, casts upon all remembered ob- 
jects a tender haze, concealing ungainliness and heighten- 
ing beauty, rounding and softening rough angularities, 
blending harsh contrasts into gentleness, tempering horror 
with sweet regret, and turning the dank waters of adversity 
into sparkling | gold. All was not merriment even in ‘‘ Mer- 
ry England” in the days when men were children and the 
world was in its youth. The blithesome cavaliers who led 
fine ladies in the dance upon the village green, or frolicked 
under the moonlight through the round games which our 
children love, wore daggers on their hips, and coats of mail 
safe hidden under their velvet doublets. Strange contrasts 
they were of mirth and moodiness, of thoughtless gayety 
and savage gloom, of romantic imagination and bloody pas- 
sionateness. But for us they are always young and fair— 
‘*they fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden 
world”—and we gaze upon all their lighter pastimes through 
the softening mists of poetry. Their pleasures were often 
childish, and we leave them to our children. We are better 
men and women, as we think, and certainly wiser and hap- 
pier; but we contemplate their merrier hours with some- 
thing of the placid regret with which maturity looks back 
upon a careless youth. 

For neither nature nor man has contributed largely to ro- 
mance in our own country. The traditions of St. Valen- 
tine’s day, for example, which the calendar recalls are all 
exotic. This is not a time of the mating of birds in stormy 
New England. They are all faraway. Nor was the tem- 
per of the men who reared there the structure of the republic 
altogether in sympathy with these tender emotions. There 

yas much calin deep domestic joy among them, we know, 
and more beautiful letters have never been written than those 
received by Governor Winslow from his geutle and loving 
wife. 

They were honest husbands and wives, and faithful if 
somewhat over-austere parents. But love, as a sentiment, 
found but an uncertain lodgement in their bosoms. Marriage 
was primarily a duty with them; lovers they were, but of- 
tener after marriage than before; and the practical benefits 
of marriage in a primitive country and upon an unyielding 
soil were “ordinarily a far greater impelling force than was 
the inclination. 

Marriage with them was not a sacrament, but a life-part- 
nership for certain definite ends; it was not made in heaven, 
nor for a long time was God’s minister here allowed to place 
upon it the sanction of the church. 

What room could there have been, then, in sombre and 
prosaic Puritan New England for the sportive play and 
imaginings of St. Valentine’s messengers? No youth dared 
address a maid in love without the formal consent of her 
guardians, upon penalty of the stocks, the jail, or the whip- 
ping-post. No maid might forestall that privilege without 
peril to her fame. Those were trying days for the sly rogue 
Dan Cupid. 

And yet we may be quite sure that not even the Puri- 
tan’s frown could always blast the tender bud of youth- 
ful fancy, nor the direst terrors of the law daunt its spirit. 
Cases there were, as we well know, where a gentle maiden 
suddenly waxed so strong in love as to defy ‘parental, cler- 
ical, and legal authority. alike, and other cases where the 
dove drew in at a breath the wisdom of the serpént, and 
achieved by guile what might could not accomplish. So 
true is it that love will always find a way, and that the heart 
of youth will expand even under the most chilling frost, 
and dream its dream of idyllic peace and beauty and never- 
ending gladness. But happy indeed was the maid who 
could receive openly and before the world the tender mis- 
sive of love upon St. Valentine’s morn. She could expect 
but one, nor could it possess the charm of mystery for her. 
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But wherever the rudely scrawled outlines of the arrow- 
pierced hearts thus found their destination, they bore the 
deep joy of love full-satisfied. 


CHARLES MARTYN PRYNNE. 


AN EMINENT LAWYER. 


‘*Davip DuDLEY FIELD has done more for the reform of 
laws than any other man living.” 

So spoke an eminent Chancellor of England when refer- 
ring to the grand old lawyer,who this week enters upon the 
ninetieth year of his life. 

Mr. Field is older than either Gladstone, Bismarck, or Leo 
XIII., and nearly as old as Kossuth. Abraham Lincoln was 
yet unborn when Field was a youth. The Constitution of 
the United States was still on trial, and had not even been 
adopted by all the States. 

David Dudley Field began his life amidst plain surround- 
ings, but in an intensely American atmosphere. He was 
born in Haddam, Connecticut, on February 18, 1805. He 
was the eldest of seven sons and two daughters. wong father 
was a minister of the gospel, and had $500 a year salary. 
Out of this he reared his family, and gave three of his sons a 
college education. 

When sixteen years of age young Field was ready for 
college. He entered W illiams in 1821, and began the study 
of law. In 1828 he was admitted to the bar and removed to 
New York, where he began the practice of his profession 
and his active public life. 

To say that Mr. Field’s life has been a remarkable one 
feebly expresses it. Asa young lawyer he had to struggle 
with such giants as Webster, Choate, and O'Connor. In 
polities he knew and associated with Clay, Calhoun, Van 
Buren, and Polk, just as a generation later he was the friend 
and adviser of Lincoln, of Johnson, of Gre eley, and of Sam- 
uel J. Tilden. In literature, Bryant, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Whittier, and Bancroft were his friends. 

It is of few families that the same can be written that 
may be of the Field family. David Dudley Field has been 
a jurist with no superior ‘at the American bar. Cyrus W. 
Field was the projector of the Atlantic cable and a great 
financier. Stephen J. Field is a judge on the Supreme 
Bench, and his nephew, Judge Brewer, sits upon the same 
bench with him. The remaining brother, Henry M. Field, 
is a leading clergyman and the editor of the Evangelist. 

But it is as a lawyer that David Dudley Field will be 
remembered. It is given to few men to spend sixty years 
of active life at the bar, and still fewer, indeed, would there 
be of that small number who could devote fifty years to the 
codification of our laws, a task, when goss E avery which 
brought him much undeserved obloquy on account of some 
of the provisions of what is called the penal code. Mr. 
Field’s first essay on codification was written in 1839. He 
addressed a ‘‘ Letter on the Reform of the Judici: ry System” 


.to the people, and afterward spoke to a commitiee of the 


New York Legislature on the subject. In 1841 he prepared 
three bills, which were introduced, but the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, to whom they were referred, failed to take any action 
on them. In 1846 he wrote a series of articles on ‘‘ The Re- 
organization of the Judiciary,” which were widely dis- 
tributed in pamphlet form. ‘His influence was felt in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1846, which determined to call 
for a general code and the ‘‘ Reform of Practice.” Before 
the Legislature met in January, 1847, he published ‘‘ What 
shall be done with the Practice of the Courts? Shall it be 
wholly reformed? Questions addressed to Lawyers.” In 
September, 1847, he was appointed commissioner on prac- 
tice and ple: dings, and as such took part in the preparation 
of the code of procedure. The commission reported the 
first instalment to the Legislature in February, and it was 
enacted in April, 1848. The remainder was reported in 
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four sections at different times until January, 1850, when 
the completed *‘ Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure ” 
were submitted to the Legislature. Both these codes 
have been enacted into law. The radical design of the 
new system of civil procedure was to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between the forms of action and between legal 
and equitable suits, so that all the rights of the parties 
in relation to the subjects of litigation can be determined 
in one action, instead of dividing them between different 
suits. 

This system has been adopted in twenty-four States 
and Territories, and is the basis of the legal reform estab- 
lished by the new judicature act in England, and of the 
practice in several of the English colonies, including India. 
Eighteen of the States and Territories have adopted his code 
of criminal procedure. For some years following the enact- 
ment of these laws he continued to publish numerous pam- 
phiets, including the ** Law-Reform Tracts,” also frequent ar- 
ticles in the journals, and drafted bills that were introduced 
into the Legislature for the purpose of effecting the com- 
pletion of codification. In 1857 Mr, Field was appointed 
by the State of New York head of a commission to prepare 
a political code and a civil code. These, with the two codes 
of procedure previously made, were designed to supersede 
the unwritten or common law. They were completed in 
1865, and covered the entire province of American law, and 
presented to the people in compact form the whole law by 
which they were governed. The State of New York has 
as yet adopted only the penal code, although other States 
have drawn largely from the civil code in their le gislation, 
and California and Dakota have adopted them in full. In 
1866 he brought before the British Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, at its meeting in Manchester, Eng- 
land, a proposal for a general revision and reform of the law 
of nations, similar to that which he had before undertaken 
of the civil and criminal law. He procured the appoint- 
ment of a committee, consisting of eminent jurists of dif- 
ferent countries, charged with preparing and reporting to 
the association the outlines of an international code, to be 
first submitted to their careful revision and amendment, and, 
when made as complete as possible. to be presented to the 
attention of the different governments, in the hope of re- 
ceiving at some time their approval and adoption as the 
recognized law of nations, The distinguished jurists com- 
posing this committee resided in different countries, and 
hence it was difficult for them to act in concert. In con- 
sequence, Mr. Field took the whole matter upon himself, 
and in 1873, after the lapse of seven years, presented to the 
Social Science Congress his ‘‘ Outlines of an International 
Code,” which attracted the attention of all the jurists, and 
has been translated into French, Italian, and Chinese. It re- 
sulted in the formation of an association for the reform and 
codification of the law of nations, having for an especial ob- 
ject the substitution of arbitration for war in the settlement 
of disputes between countries. The me mbership includes 
jurists, economists, legislators, and politicians; and of this 
organization Mr. Field was elected first president. 

To those who have the pleasure of Mr. Field's acquaint- 
ance he isa most agreeable companion. His ninety years sit 
lightly upon his broad shoulders. He is tall, stoops slightly, 
has a bald head, high forehead, gray hair and mustac he, soft 
blue eyes, and the manner of a retired army general. In his 
young days his form was as straight as that of an Indian. 
He was graceful and well proportioned, and dressed in the 
height of fashion. A brilliant conversationalist, he was in 
demand at all social gatherings. As a lawyer, Mr. Field 
compelled success by learning and irrefutable logic. He 
had few graces of oratory. He was an easy, deliberate 
speaker, who dealt in a cold hard w ay with cold lard facts. 
The judges whom he addressed always respected him, for 
they were aware that he knew more of the law than many 
men who sat in high places upon the bench. Yet in his 
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practice he frequently showed that his in- 
telligence was as adroit as his logic was 
inflexible. It was a splendid tribute to 
his abilities that he was often selected to 
lead in cases that seemed to be forlorn 
hopes. 

Mr. Field’s work for Tilden in the Elec- 
toral Commission was one of his great 
achievements. It was his advice that was 
constantly sought, and while Tilden was 
the master-mind, he deferred willingly to 
Field, whom he trusted implicitly and» 
whose abilities he never questioned 

With the exception of his daughter 
Jeannie L. Field, now Lady Anthony 
Musgrave. whom Mr. Field is now visit- 
ing in England, and his two brothers, he 
is without immediate relatives. Mr. Field 
was married three times. 

Mr. Field's home in New York is at No. 
22 Gramercy Park. In this house Mr. 
Fie ld has a law library that is more valu- 
able in all prob: vbility than any other pri- 
vate collection in existence. 

When last I saw Mr. Field I asked him 
who impressed him as the greatest man 
of his time. He at once replied, “* Lin- 
coln.” Then he went on: ‘ Lincoln was 
the most-sided man I think I ever met. 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and others were 
great men in their way, but Lincoln was 
great in a multitude of ways. There 
seemed hidden springs of greatness in 
this man that would spring forth in the 
most unexpected way, and even the men 
about him were at a loss to account for 
the cag of the man’s genius.” 

Mr. Field smiled when Horace Greeley’s 
nime was mentioned. ‘*‘He was a very 
great min in some ways,” said Mr. Field, 
“anda very weak one in others. He was 
almost as many-sided as Lincoln himself, 
and was a wonderful combination of good- 
ness and weakness. He was my friend 
for many years, and my co-worker in 
helping to nominate Lincoln, but his own 
nomination in 1872 struck me as the gro- 
tesque ending of a movement that prom- 
ised much. As President, he would have 
been used by selfish men for their own 
ends.” 

Here Mr. Field took up General Grant. 
“T knew Mr. Grant well,” he said, 
“though not over-intimately. For Grant 
the soldier I had the highest admiration, 
anil watched his career with ate 
interest. He was a great general, but I 
always held that he was unsuited for the 
office of President, since his education 
and training were not such as to fit him 
for the office under the trying conditions 
that then existed. It afterwards tran- 
spire d that I was in the main right.’ 

‘Samuel J. Tilden,” Mr. Field went on, 

mA as my friend and neighbor for many 

ars, and I have always believed that 
Mr. Tilden and. the people of this country 
were wronged by the decision of the Elec- 
toral Commission. Personally I held close 
and friendly relations with Mr. Tilden. 
His was one of the keenest analytical 
minds I have ever known, and his capa- 
city for politics as well as real statesman- 
ship was remarkable.” 

L asked Mr. Field to what he attributed 
his remarkably good health in his ad- 
vanced years. 

‘First, a good constitution, and sec- 
ond, hard work,” was the quick reply. 
‘‘Hard work, my young friend, never 
killed any one. Idleness has slain its 
thousands. Then, again, exercise has 
helped me. I have never allowed a day 
of my life to pass—hot, cold, wet, or dry 
—without walking several miles in the 
open air. Cabs and street cars I cannot 
abide. As for eating and drinking, I fol- 
low no especial rule. I take what I like 
and let the rest alone. I find that policy 
to agree with me.” 
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HE needs of the courtry are the opportunities of 
the Republican party. The greater the need the 
greater the opportunity. In order, however, to 
understand the opportunity of the Republicans 
at the present moment, and what it offers and 

demands, it is necessary to define the situation which has 
created it, and to trace the causes which have led to its 
existence. 

Whenever the country has wanted something done it has 
turned to the Republican party or its predecessors to do it. 
We are apt to think of the Republican party as beginning 
less than forty years ago, but this is merely because names 
are misleading. The Democrats have kept their name prac- 
tically from the foundation of government, while the Re- 
publican party has changed its name three times. Yet, 
despite this change of name, the party as such is fundamen- 
tally the same as it was when Hamilton and Jefferson first 
differed, and when party divisions began. ‘The Republicans 
are the successors of the Federalists and the Whigs, and the 
party which at different times has borne these three names 
has been in its general make-up, and in its essential char- 
acteristics and qualities, the same party. At the outset the 
country, disordered and breaking under the imbecility of 
the old confederation, needed, if it was to have any existence 
worth having, a vigorous national government, and the or- 
ganization of such a government in all its branches had be- 
come imperative. The people committed this task to the 
Federalists, who held power for twelve years, and accom- 
plished the mighty work of founding a nation under the lead 
of Washington and Hamilton and Adams. Like all parties 
of construction and progress, the Federalists made the mis- 
take of going too fast, and perhaps too far. They were a 
little ahead of their time; the reaction set in, and the party 
of inaction came into power. At the end of twenty years, 
however, public opinion had caught up with the policies of 
the first two administrations, and all that the Federalists had 
contended for in the organization of the government, like 
an army, a navy, a vigorous foreign policy, a system of 
banking and currency, were not only established, but were 
accepted by the Democrats, who had come into existence as 
a party because at the start they had opposed these very 
things. 

Then came a lull, while parties formed again on new is- 
sues. These new issues were of an economic character. 
They turned upon such questions as internal improvements, 
the industrial independence and development of the country, 
on financial matters,and upon the subsidiary questions to 
which these larger ones gave rise. These economic issues 
did not go to the great depths which were stirred by the crea- 
tion of the government, and by its salvation at a later period. 
The result, therefore, was a close balancing of parties, and a 
repeated shifting of power between the Democrats on the 
one hand and the Whigs, who had taken the place of the 
Federalists, on the other. Behind these economic issues, 
however, another question was arising of a moral character, 
which was destined to stir the nation to its depths, and 
shake the very foundations of the government. This ques- 
tion was slavery. As then organized the Democrats sus- 
tained slavery and the State rights with which it was bound 
up, while the Whigs shrank from the discussion. Such a 
condition could not last. Still less could such a question be 
evaded. In process of time the country demanded a party 
which should stand for resistance to slavery, and for the 
maintenance of the Union as against the States. Again the 
hour had come when the country wanted something, and 
that a great thing,done. It wished, as a first step, to stop 
the extension of slavery, and the Republican party rose up 
1o do the work, absorbing the Whigs, and taking the place 
which had been held by the latter and by the Federalists. 

The need of the country was great, and the opportunity 
answered to it. The Republicans grasped the opportunity, 
saved the Union and abolished slavery. In exact proportion 
to the magnitude of the issue and the fierceness of the 
struggle was the tenure of power which waited upon swc- 
cess. For twenty-four years the victorious Republicans 
controlled the national government. During Mr. Cleveland’s 
first term they still retained the Senate. They came back 
to full power in 1888, and in 1892 they again.went out of 
power, for the first time in thirty-two years losing control 
of every branch of the government. 

Many causes eontributed to this defeat, but none so 
much as the simple fact that the Republicans had been in 
power for over thirty years. The very fact that they had 
carried a great civil war to a victorious conclusion, while it 
confirmed them in power, had results from which they were 
bound to suffer. Such a terrific struggle as that which 
went on from 1861 to 1865 shook not only the government, 
but business and society to their very foundations. All or- 
dinary rules and habits of life and thought were pushed 
aside in the one absorbing and consuming desire of the peo- 
ple to preserve their national existence. A convulsion so 
great could not fail to be demoralizing, and the political de- 
moralization of the time came upon the ruling party. No- 
where else could it find expression, and all the evils to 
which it gave rise were charged, justly or unjustly, to the 
party in power, who bore the burden and suffered accord- 
ingly. That long period of success gave time too for the 
upgrowth of an entire generation who had never known 
Democratic supremacy or what it meant. It also produced 
all sorts of schisms in the ranks of the dominant party, for 
upon the party in control every dissatisfaction is always 
vented. Republicans who regarded the question of temper- 
ance, when the issues of the war were once settled, as more 
important than anything else broke away and became Pro- 
hibitionists. Persons to whom matters of administration 
and a reformed civil service appeared of the highest moment 
levelled all their criticisms as a matter of course against the 
party in power, holding the party of opposition quite 
blameless in this respect, merely because the minority party 
had no offices to give and no administration to conduct. 
People who were dissatisfied with the national currency 
held the ruling party responsible for any business mis- 
fortunes which overtook them, and broke away from the 
Republicans in the short-lived greenback movement, and 
still later in that of the Populists. In addition to all these 
schisms the natural desire of humanity for a change, and 
the equally natural feeling which once banished Aristides, 
told against the party which had held power so long. Ina 
word, the forces of reaction which had been gathering for 
thirty years had ripened to a point where they could no 
longer be withstood. 

As is usually the case, these forces centred largely on a 
single question. It is true that the Republicans were held 
responsible for everything, and often in the most contradic- 
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tory manner. They were assailed for extravagance in pen- 
sions, although the Democrats in 1890 voted for a service 
pension in opposition to the limited bill which the Republi- 
cans actually passed. In the West the Republicans were 
assailed on the ground that they had not done enough for 
silver, and in the East because they had done too much. 
Nevertheless, it is true that after making every allowance 
for the effect of these side issues, which was by no means 
slight, the central point of attack was the tariff. The great 
mass of voters had never known anything but the protective 
system, and although they had abundance of argument in 
its behalf, they had never received the teaching of that hard- 
est but most convincing of teachers—experience. They 
listened more and more readily to the denunciation of pro- 
tection, and by a skilful appeal to prejudice the Democrats 
succeeded in making many voters believe that the tariff was 
solely for the benefit of the employer, but did no good to the 
employed, and that the manufacturer reaped all the profits 
of protection, while the workman received no benefit from it. 
With tireless iteration the Democrats also proclaimed that 
the tariff made a few people richer. So far as their reform 
has gone it has succeeded very thoroughly in making all 
people poorer, which is hardly an improvement on the former 
state, even if it was just as the fervid Democratic orators 
described it. Nevertheless, this false cry made many votes, 
and that was all the cricrs wanted at the time. They were 
not concerned about the sequel to their little work of fiction 
which we are now enjoying. 

Under these conditions, then, the Republicans were driven 
from power in 1892, and the Democrats were put in control 
of every branch of the government. Thanks to this result, 
the people of the United States since the 4th of March, 1898, 
have been receiving the bitter instructions of that best and 
severest of teachers—experience—to which allusion has al- 
ready been made. They have been learning many things 
painfully and rapidly. Those voters who had never known 
Democratic supremacy are now becoming well acquainted 
with it. They are finding out what tariff reform means 
when interpreted by a Democratic House. They are dis- 
covering the full beauties of Democratic financial manage- 
ment, and they have opportunity to note the differences be- 
tween Democratic civil service reform in campaign speeches 
and Democratic civil service reform in action. The elec- 
tions of 1893 indicated that the impression of Democratic 
performance up to that time upon the mind of the average 
voter had not been wholly favorable. Many men had then 
for the first time the opportunity to make comparisons, and 
to find out that it was quite possible that even if the Repub- 
licans had made mistakes, they might still be in this com- 
parative world better and safer than their opponents. The 
comparisons, like the impression, do not seem to have been 
favorable to the Democrats. 

Let us now look briefly at the situation as it stands to-day ; 
for the situation is what makes the Republican opportunity, 
and Republican opportunities can arise either from deep- 
rooted social conditions, as in the antislavery struggle, or 
from the blunders and incapacity of their opponents, as is 
the case to-day. To outline the situation, therefore, is neces- 
sary, if we would arrive at any conclusion as to what the 
country needs or what the Republican party ought to do. 

When it became known that the Democrats had secured 
the Senate and were in full possession of the government, 
the public mind was chilled. The change, which looked so 
roseate before election, seemed more serious and less entran- 
cing after it had been actually accomplished. Men began to 
doubt the future, and business began to hesitate. This state 
of public sentiment was keenly felt by the Democratic lead- 
ers and by the newspapers devoted to their fortunes. They 
wished to dispel the idea that this general anxiety had any- 
thing to do with their return to power, and they therefore 
set about proclaiming, in season and out of season, with loud 
cries and much lamentation, that the doubt and uncertainty 
which existed were due solely to the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the purchasing clauses of the Sherman act. If 
this clamor had merely diverted attention from the fact of 
Democratic supremacy, no harm would have been done. 
But scapegoats are uncertain creatures, and even when their 
burdens have been duly bound upon their backs, they do 
not always flee as expected to the mountains and the rocks. 
So it happened in this case. The outcry about the Sherman 
act did much more than turn attention from Democratic 
supremacy. It produced a condition of extreme nervous- 
ness and anxiety in the business world, and with the busi- 
ness world in this dangerously sensitive condition Mr. Cleve- 
Jand came into power. He and his newspapers had succeed- 
ed in convincing the public that we were in extreme finan- 
cial peril, because the purchasing clauses of the Sherman 
act threatened to drive gold out of the country, and put us 
at once upon a silver standard. Having stimulated this 
feeling to the highest point of tension, it was the duty of the 
Democratic administration, upon their own theory of the 
case, to meet the difficulty at once. There were two ways, 
and only two ways, of doing this. Mr. Cleveland could have 
called Congress together and begun at once the fight for re- 
peal, which would have removed the danger of the disap- 
pearance of gold by stopping the purchase of silver, and this, 
although unpleasant, was the wisest course to be pursued. 
The other method was to issue bonds, or announce a readi- 
ness to issue them to any amount, and thus prevent the dis- 
appearance of gold by adding to the supply of that metal. 
Mr. Cleveland did neither. It was given out as the opinion 
of the administration that they had no power to issue bonds, 
and the President refused to call Congress. Thus the coun- 
try, keenly alarmed and excited about the operations of the 
Sherman act, was allowed to drift helplessly and trust to 
the chapter of accidents. It was understood at the time 
that Mr. Cleveland thought and said that this course would 
furnish a good object-lesson. Whether he said so or not, 
there can be no question that an object-lesson was furnished. 
In the existing condition of public opinion very little was 
needed to bring the catastrophe. Mr. Carlisle’s April inter- 
view, in which ine intimated that he might pay Treasury 
notes in silver, proved all-sufficient. There was a panic in 
Wall Street, and the country plunged forward from one 
disaster to another, until business was prostrated, and with 
more money in the country than ever before, we presently 
had all the miseries of a currency famine. Congress, under 
the irresistible pressure of public demand, was at last called 
together on the 7th of August. After a bitter struggle of 
three months, the administration, with a majority of its own 
party against it, and only by the aid of Republicans, suc- 
ceeded in repealing the purchasing clauses. The much- 
vaunted and unquestionably sound measure, from which so 
much had been hoped, brought no relief. It was too late, 
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for one thing, but the controlling reason was that, however 
wise the repeal as a matter of finance, it did not cure the 
underlying evil, which the uproar about silver had pushed 
out of sight. 

The fact was that the country had been alarmed at the 
beginning by fear of what the Democrats might do. The 
cause of this fear remained not only undiminished, but was 
much increased by the incompetency displayed by the rul- 
ing party in dealing with repeal. That fear was now still 
further quickened by the fact that the Democrats still pro- 
posed, with business prostrate, to go on with their work of 
destroying the protective tariff. After the storm which had 
swept over the country during the summer, the only chance 
for revival was in a period of rest, and instead of rest the 
Democrats entered on a policy of industrial revolution, 
They had proposed in their platform to overthrow protec- 
tion and take up free trade. They had solemnly pledged 
themselves to go back half a century and adopt a tariff sys- 
tem which was founded upon an economic principle that 
the whole world has been abandoning ever since in every 
direction. They called it ‘‘reform”; it was really reaction, 
It was not advance, but retreat; it was not new, but old, 
Free trade, which England accepted fifty years ago, was the 
expression in tariff legislation of the *‘ let alone” doctrine, 
which all mankind in practice has been discarding and re- 
fusing ever since. They had announced to the country that 
they intended to force upon the United States this outworn 
policy, born of a broken-down theory, without any regard to 
the later facts and teachings of history or to existing con- 
ditions. Yet, despite their brave words, they were afraid of 
themselves when they really got to work, and the result has 
been the Wilson bill. That measure is not free trade and is 
not protection. It embodies no theory, and is guiltless of 
system or principle. It is not a tariff for revenue, but a 
tariff for deficit. It does not dare to raise money on free- 
trade principles by placing duties on tea and coffee and 
sugar, but resorts to the last expedient of war-times—direct 
taxes. It is thoroughly vicious in construction, utterly un- 
scientific, and carries inequality and injustice in every line. 
It offers no hope of rest, for no such statute could stand. 

The administration which doubted its power in law to 
maintain the gold reserves last March is now issuing bonds 
to pay current expenditures from that very reserve, which 
it is alone authorized by Jaw to maintain. The refusal of a 
Democratic House and a Democratic Senate to give the 
Treasury proper authority to issue bonds, such as the Re- 
publicans offered to join in giving when silver repeal passed, 
has forced the Secretary to issue bonds under a doubtful 
power in the law of 1875. But this is not all. Hardly has 
the Secretary of the Treasury announced this issue of bonds, 
and while he is actually receiving bids for them, a committee 
of the House, controlled by his own party, reports a resolu- 
tion declaring his action unlawful, thereby tainting the 
security of the bonds. Any credit less strong than that of 
the United States would be shaken by such action; and what 
can be expected in the way of intelligent government from 
a party so incoherent and so divided against itself as this 
performance shows them to be? Afraid to repeal the pension 
legislation, which they have denounced, they have stricken 
pensioners from the roll, and then instituted inquiries as to 
the justice of their action. The departments of the Trea- 
sury and the Interior furnish countless examples of the man- 
ner in which they maintain the principles of civil service 
reform. Even the classified service has not been safe, and 
removals, reductions, and promotions show not only politi- 
eal but sectional and race discrimination. The most con- 
spicuous fact about the party in power, however, is the bit- 
ter division which they exhibit on almost every subject. 
But in simple justice it must be said that there is one ques- 
tion on which they are cordially united. They are all in 
favor of destroying every safeguard of national elections, 
and this, too, in the face of the frauds of McKane, who is 
even now before the courts. They are determined to sweep 
away every vestige of national authority in protecting the 
ballot. This is a reform on which there are no Democratic 
differences of opinion. 

Our foreign policy at present can be summed up in the 
word ‘‘ Hawaii.” In justice to the Democratic party let it 
be said that, so far as our history teaches us, the Sandwich 
Island performance is neither Democratic nor Republican. 
Still less is it American; it is purely personal. It has also 
been a failure, and our good name has been dragged in the 
dust without even the poor reward of a success more dis- 
graceful than defeat. The crusade preached by the admin- 
istration in behalf of a savage queen has humiliated the 
United States, and has had absolutely no other result. 

Such in brief is the political situation. It is not pleasing 
from any point of view, and it is causing untold suffering. 
It cannot, however, be said with equal truth that we were 
entitled to expect anything else from the change of party 
control made by the election of 1892. But few words are 
needed to show that while we may be angry or indignant 
or unhappy about the present situation of the country, we 
have no good reason to be surprised. 

It is too often forgotten that the composition of parties is 
quite as important as their principles. The main strength 
of the Democratic party is in the South, and in the lower 
wards of our great Northern cities. Out of that combina- 
tion we may get reaction, but we cannot get sound legislation 
and good administration, even if the compound is sugar- 
coated with a small number of very estimable and well- 
educated people in the North, who feel that they have a 
monopoly of the virtue and intelligence of the country. On 
the other hand, the Republican party is made up of what 
Mr. Lincoln aptly called the plain people of the United 
States. They are the men and women who till the farms 
and run the mills and keep the shops, open the mines and 
clear the forests, and whose works are seen through all the 
great States of the North and West. Out of this party, 
whatever its shortcomings—and all things human are very 
fallible—you can get constructive legislation and progress, 
even if you cannot attain to the perfection which seems so 
simple to some persons who have led a life of repose and 
criticism. To this party so made up the needs of the coun- 
try, brought about not by any act of Providence, but by the 
blundering of men intrusted with political power, open an 
opportunity of great difficulty, but of renewed usefulness. 
The opportunity of the Republican party, if it is returned 
to power, will be not to enforce any particular set of tariff 
schedules, but to maintain a reasonable and complete pro- 
tective system, which shall guard our labor and the wages 
of our working-men against undue competition by duties 
equalling the differences in labor costs, and to supplement 
this system by proper restriction of immigration. They 
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will also have opportunity to settle our currency and bank- 
ing system on a sound and enduring basis, and to seek 
to bring about by international agreement the proper use in 
the currency of the world of both precious metals, when 
what an English writer calls ‘‘the policy of despair” in 
India shall have brought England to her senses on the silver 
question. They will have opportunity to maintain and ex- 
tend the reform of the civil service. and to give to the coun- 
try once more a foreign policy which shall be both dignified 
and American. Above all, the return of the Republican 
party to power would mean a time of rest to the business 
world, so that we could again gather our strength and re- 
vive our industries, untroubled by the threat of disastrous 
and experimental legislation framed in accordance with by- 
gone theories. When the great soldier led the Republican 
party to victory in 1868, the watchword that he gave to 
the country was, ‘‘ Let us have peace.” In this time of mis- 
fortune and poverty, of financial depression and business 
wreck, the watchword of the Republican party should be, 
‘Let us have rest.” Let us have the rest which will come 
from leaving the protective system undisturbed, from a 
sound currency, a strong foreign policy, an honest ballot, 
and wise and pure administration. It is a great opportunity, 
and, like most great political opportunities in our history, it 
is the opportunity of the Republican party. 


AN ANTI-SNAPPER'S VIEW. 
To the Kidiior of Harper's Weekly : 

In your issue of February 3d, you published an article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Failure of the Democratic Party.” It istrue that 
the party has accomplished next to nothing during the iwen- 
ty years in which it has been returning to power, and that its 
promises and the purposes of those whose alliance has given 
it its victories have been brought to naught by reason of the 
ascendency of men whose courage and virtue have been de- 
stroyed by long efforts to beat the Republicans at their own 
games, by the corruption of politics and politicians in New 
York, and by various other causes. The spirit of the new 
Democratic party is too strong and too modern for the 
wracked body. The tottering Senators who are carrying on 
a senile flirtation with the Populists, and the plotting heads 
that sport with a Supreme Court justiceship as if it were a 
seat on the Tombs bench, are not the leaders for the party of 
Charles 8. Fairchild, George Gray, William R. Morrison, 
William E. Russell, Roger Q. Mills, John Quincy Adams, 
William L. Wilson, John G. Carlisle, President Eliot, Wheel- 
er H. Peckham, and the young and hopeful tariff-reformers 
of the East, the Northwest, and the South. The old ma- 
chine is rusty and creaking. Its crank is in the bands of 
fantastic folly and degrading corruption. It cannot be re- 
formed; it must be smashed. It has not a patent right to 
the name Democrat. Even under the ballot law of New 
York that designation can be taken from it. The best Dem- 
ocrats are for revenue reform, for sound money, for civil ser- 
vice reform, for local self-government, for the maintenance 
of the liberty and independence of the individual. And of 
this Democracy Gorman, Croker, Pugh, Hill, Morgan, Brice, 
and Murphy know nothing. 

I do not write this letter to you, however, simply for the 
purpose of expressing my concurrence in what you have 
already published. I write to say that the task of making 
the leadership of the Democratic party worthy of its prin- 
ciples and its allies might now be nearer accomplishment if 
Grover Cleveland had understood his duty, and had taken 
advantage of his opportunity. It is because Mr. Cleveland 
declined to regard himself as the leader of a cause, and to 
lend what might have been his powerful and effective as- 
sistance to those who were ready to bear the brunt of the 
fighting, that the Democratic party is to-day in so deplor- 
able a condition. 

Mr. Cleveland was nominated at Chicago by the anti- 
snapper movement. Before Mr. Fairchild and his associ- 
ates effected their organization there was no possibility of 
Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. The State of New York had 
chosen a delegation pledged to Hill. It is true that Hill 
himself was never a formidable rival, but his snap conven- 
tion seemed to Democrats outside of New York to make 
Mr. Cleveland’s nomination impossible. The Syracuse con- 
vention and its enrolment gave to the Democrats of the 
other States the assurance that New York could be carried 
for Cleveland in spite of Hill, and of the angry protests of 
his friends. William C. Whitney claims the honor of nomi- 
nating Mr. Cleveland. He is entitled to no credit whatever. 
His work was done for him by the patriotic Democrats 
whom he pretended at first to countenance, but from whom 
he ran away when it was thought, to use the vernacular of 
the contest, that Cleveland and Hill would ‘kill off one 
another,” leaving behind a sneering fling to be printed in 
the newspapers after he had escaped to sea. If it had not 
been for Fairchild, Whitney could have found no excuse to 
#0 to Chicago. But he went, and the first injustice done by 
Cleveland's intimates to Cleveland’s real friends was Whit- 
ney’s claim to the credit of making the nomination, and 
Whitney’s silence when the newspapers were publishing the 
untruth that he had ‘‘ turned down” the man who had been 
i fellow-member of his in Mr. Cleveland’s first cabinet. 
One other man might have prevented Mr. Cleveland’s nomi- 
nation and secured his own. The Illinois delegation insisted 
on nominating Mr. Morrison. The Hill delegates from 
New York were inclined to support the effort. Even Mr. 
Carlisle on the eve of the convention urged Morrison to ac- 
cept. He was the one man who could have beaten Mr. 
Cleveland, but he honorably and almost angrily refused to 
permit his name to be used, because the Illinois delegation 
had been elected as a Cleveland delegation, in a contest be- 
tween Palmer and Morrison, in which the latter won. 

During the campaign the New York men who had made 
Cleveland’s nomination possible remained silent. They took 
hardly any part in the campaign. The machines, State and 

local, were in the hands of their opponents, who were inter- 
ested in making anti-snappers appear to be of little political 
importance. The anti-snappers, however, were willing to 
obliterate themselves for the time in order that the party 
might succeed. It must be borne in mind that the leaders 
of this movement did not enter upon the contest for the 
control of the convention because they were Cleveland men. 
They were not hero-worshippers. They recognized Mr. 
Cleveland’s faults as well as his strength. They were Dem- 
ocrats of the kind you describe as giving the party whatever 
strength it has. They desired to advance Democratic prin- 


ciples, and to wrest the leadership from unworthy men. To 
these ends they regarded Mr. Cleveland as the fittest instru- 
ment. They knew that he might be the leader of the cause 
they believed in, and which they fondly thought he repre- 
sented. They remained silent through the campaign be- 
cause they knew that the machine in New York was trea- 
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cherous, and that their activity would excite it to further 
effort to defeat the ticket. Mr. Cleveland did nothing to 
bring them into the campaign. He grumbled because his 
friends were not consulted, and because he was thus de- 
prived of the aid of the most intelligent men of the Demo- 
cratic party in this State.. But he agreed that silence was 
best, and his friends have no cause of complaint against him 
for that. They did not believe the Tammany version of the 
Victoria Hotel dinner, and they do not now. 

When the campaign was over, however, a change was 
expected. Mr. Cleveland was elected by an enormous ma- 
jority. It was proved beyond a doubt that the machine 
had been treacherous. Although Mr. Harrity was the nom- 
inal head of the National Committee, the campaign had 
been conducted in accordance with Mr. Whitney’s notions. 
That ‘‘superb” master of political stratagem ran a course 
through the summer of 1892 that ought to have convinced 
his most ardent admirer that he is not all that perfervid 
fancy has painted him. The most popular thing that Mr. 
Cleveland did during the campaign was to refuse to go to 
the opening of the World’s Fair while Mrs. Harrison lay ill 
and the President could not go. He did this against Whit- 
ney’s advice. The National Committee poured contributions 
into the coffers of the State Committee, and Whitney found 
when it was too late that money intended to help Mr. Cleve- 
land’s election had been expended to elect legislators pledged 
to vote for Edward Murphy, Jun., as United States Senator. 
This is the astute politician of the administration—the man 
who wears the decorations stolen from Fairchild, the sim- 
ple child in the hands of ‘* Blue-eyed Billy ” Sheehan. 

The time was ripe for organization in December, 1892, 
and in January, 1893. Mr. Cleveland was President for the 
last time. So far as the people could win it, the contest 
for tariff reform had been won. He at least could do no- 
thing further in that direction. He had the silver problem 
to settle, but in the months of which I speak its gravity and 
immediate importance had not been revealed. What talk 
there was of an extraordinary session of Congress was due 
to the desirability of getting the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee organized as soon as possible for work on a tariff bill. 
Mr. Cleveland was not only President, but he was the head 
of the Democratic party. He really believed in its princi- 
ples, and that their triumph was essential to the welfare of 
the country. He knew that under the lead of the Hills, the 
Murphys, the Sheehans, and the Crokers these essential 
principles not only could not win a lasting triumph, but 
were liable to defeat; that the Democratic machine of New 
York was a more dangerous enemy of true Democracy than 
the Republican party. 

He should have taken the leadership of his party. Those 
who fought for his nomination and won confidently be- 
lieve that if he had he might have revolutionized the 
organization of his party, and made it truly representa- 
tive of its promises and of the principles which had _ tri- 
umphed in his election. But he did nothing of the sort. 
He told Murphy and Croker that the selection of the 
former without consulting him was an outrage. He knew, 
for he was consulted and advised with, that the men who 
had made the anti-snapper movement a success were ready 
to make a contest against Murphy. He was urged to 
take the lead and to make an issue, not in his own behalf, 
but for his principles. Some of the men to whom he owed 
most pointed out his duty to him. It is fair to him to say 
that at first he was inclined to heed their counsels. He 
more than half promised to drive the crew of bosses out 
of politics. But here once more the malign influence of 
Whitney came in, and this time he was seconded by Secre- 
tary Lamont. There was a time when Murphy might have 
been defeated. Mr. Cleveland asked Whitney to make a 
contest for the seat. He was told plainly that the anti-snap- 
pers preferred Murphy, the man who was frankly bad, to 
the man who wore a mask; the man who fought in the open, 
to the man who drove the knife between his brother's ribs 
from behind. Whitney declined the honor and the labor, 
although I am told, on authority whose right to speak would 
not be questioned by any one, that even with the declina- 
tion on his lips he intimated to Croker that he would like 
to be the candidate of the machine instead of Murphy. When 
Mr. Cleveland finally made his declaration of opposition to 
Murphy it was too late, and Whitney was right, perhaps, in 
thinking the publication a blunder. A person of unusual 
activity must sometimes be right. 

The Murphy incident passed, Mr. Cleveland became petu- 
lant and intolerant. He did not consult with his friends. 
He seemed to regard their advice with suspicion. He in- 
timated on one occasion to several of them that they were 
presuming on the sacrifices they had made for him, and was 
bluntly told by one of them in reply that they had made no 
sacrifice for him, but for the cause which they had sup- 
posed that he represented. When he made up his cabinet 
there was further disappointment, and when he declined to 
make Mr. Coudert Ambassador to France the men who 
had sacrificed their political prospects, and had entered into 
revolt against the machine, realized that they had accom- 
plished nothing but the election of Grover Cleveland. The 
cause they had at heart—the regeneration of their party in 
New York, thé reorganization of the party in such a way 
that it might represent economic and administrative reform 
—had not yet won its victory nor found its leader. 

From the time that Mr. Cleveland went to Washington 
until now he has been engaged in strengthening the machine 
in this State. Tammany and the State committee are the 
only organizations he has recognized. He made Mr. Day- 
ton postmaster because he isa Tammany man. He has ap- 
pointed anti-snappers to office, but he has not taken the ad- 
vice of anti-snapper leaders. He has tried to conciliate the 
machine on the ostensible theory that he needed Hill’s and 
Murphy’s aid to repeal the Sherman act, as if any New 
York Senator would dare do otherwise. His tone towards 
the men who made his nomination possible has been pee- 
vish and insolent. His old friends did not ask him to use 
his patronage to build up a machine, but to show his sym- 
pathy with what was best in the party, and to make it clear 
that he believed that his principles and not his personality 
had won, that the principles he represented were enduring, 
that they were for the welfare of the republic and of hu- 
manity, and that he wanted the usurping bandits. driven 
from the high places in the party, because the impure ad- 
ministration of the party affairs was inconsistent with its 
high purposes and professions. 

Grover Cleveland failed to understand the greatness of 
his opportunity. He has placed himself in the control of 
weak and insincere men. He has turned his back upon the 
men whose work for reform made him possible. He has 
deliberately sat down with those who have made the Demo- 
cratic party a by-word and reproach, and who remain his 
enemies. If it had not been for Grover Cleveland’s weak- 
ness, Maynard would not have been nominated, Murphy 
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would not be Senator, and the Supreme Court would not be 
the sport of the New York machine. In my opinion it is 
Grover Cleveland who has made possible at this late day of 
disappointed hope such an article as that on ** The Failure 
of the Democratic Party.” If he were the leader he might 
be, if he had followed the dictates of his own better judg 
ment, light would have long since been shining into our 
dark places. DEMOCRAT. 
New York, February 8, 1894. 


VALE, KEARSARGE! 
Lost on the reef of Roncador, 
Never to sail the wide seas more! 
We could better have spared a daintier boat, 
The newest and jauntiest thing afloat, 
Than this sturdy and gallant old dog of war, 
Lost on the reef of Roncador! 


In storm and thunder 
She rent asunder 
Her arrogant foe in the day gone by; 
Then proudly we saw her pennon fly, 
And our shouts went up ‘neath the alien sky 
For the ship that had saved her own once more. 


Our pride and hope in the days of yore, 
Lost on the reef of Ronecador, 
Where the churned foam breaks on the yellow shingle, 
And the sullen currents meet and mingle. 
Vale, Kearsarge! Our hearts are sore 
For the loss on the reef of Roncador. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON. 


Mr. WILson’s personality is one of the most engaging in 
public life. He entered Congress from the study of a col- 
lege president. He was a young man only eighteen years old 
when the war of the rebellion broke out. A year before he 
was graduated from Columbian College in the District of 
Columbia. He entered the Confederate army, and when the 
war was over he returned to Columbian College as a pro- 
fessor. His entrance into active life was barred by the law- 
yer’s test oath of West Virginia, but when that was over- 
thrown he began the practice of his chosen profession. 
From that time until within a few months of his first elec- 
tion to Congress he was engaged in the practice of law and 
in the avocation of politics. In a few years he won distinc- 
tion, for he was on the Democratic electoral ticket of West 
Virginia in-1880. Two years afterwards, on September 6th, 
he took up the work of President of the University of West 
Virginia, but on September 20th he was nominated for Con- 
gress, and was elected. When his present term expires he 
will have been a member of the House of Representatives 
for twelve years, and from the first he has advanced steadily 
to the front ranks, until now he is the Democratic leader on 
the floor, made so by force of character and ability, and 
against the real preferences of the Speaker. 

Mr. Wilson’s first service was under Speaker Carlisle, 
whose shrewd judgment of men led him to trust fully in the 
new West Virginia member. Almost immediately Mr. Wil- 
son took his place among the tariff-reformers, from whom 
much was to be expected. Ie became a colaborer of 
Carlisle, Morrison, Mills, andAhe Breckenridges. He was 
early called to the inner counsels of those who were making 
ready for the struggle for reduced tariff taxes. It was long 
considered doubtful whether Mr. Wilson would be able to 
withstand the strong protection influences in his State and 
district. The coal and iron interests there were very large. 
It was supposed that Senator Henry G. Davis, a strong 
protectionist, Senator Gorman, his connection and ally, 
Mr. Blaine, and Stephen B. Elkins, Mr. Davis’s son-in-law, 
controlled the politics of the State, and that they would 
drive from public life any West Virginia Congressman who 
gave his voice or his vote in favor of a reduction of duties. 

Mr. Wilson soon settled the doubt by voting and work- 
ing with the revenue-reformers. He has been threatened 
with defeat. The State Legislature has disapproved of his 
course. The United States Senators from West Virginia 
have been protectionists for their local interests. Every 
two years he has had a hard and laborious campaign, but he 
has always carried his district against the efforts of the mine- 
owners, and contrary to the predictions of political wise- 
acres. When Mr. Carlisle went into the Senate Mr. Wil- 
son had come to be recognized as the wisest, strongest, and 
the most convincing debater on tariff questions on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House. He was the first choice of a large 
number of members of his party for the Speakership, but it 
was early determined that only one of the revenue-reform 
leaders should be a candidate for the office ; and Mr. Mills, 
who had been the last chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, was selected. He was defeated by Mr. Crisp 

for reasons that would not have availed against Mr. Wilson. 
When Mr. Mills had been denied his old chairmanship, Mr. 
Wilson should have been chosen, but Mr. Crisp had prom- 
ised the honor to Mr. Springer, and to Mr. Springer it went. 
When the time came for the election of Speaker for the pres- 
ent Congress, Mr. Crisp’s strongest rival was Mr. Wilson ; 
but for the sake of harmony, and for the purpose of uniting 
the Democrats in Congress on the tariff issue, Mr. Crisp was 
granted a second term, on condition that a sound and trusted 
revenue-reformer should be made Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Mr. Wilson was naturally the man 
to whom the honor fell. 

The wisdom of the choice has been abundantly demon- 
strated by the passage of the Wilson bill, and by its charac- 
ter. The enemies of the measure in the newspapers have 
sneered at Mr. Wilson as a professor, as if a man who has 
studied his subjects is therefore unfitted to deal with them. 
Mr. Wilson has shown that he possesses a large store of 
worldly wisdom ; that he knows how to deal with men, for 
both sides of the House and men of all factions are his 
friends; his own party has respect for him and confidence 
in his prudence. That he is practical is proved by the char- 
acter of his bill, as well as by his successful struggle in West 
Virginia against the politicians of both parties and the pro- 
tected interests. He is a worthy successor of Mr. Carlisle, 
and, like the ex-Speaker, possesses the best traits of trained 
English legislators, who make a learned profession of their 
calling. Mr. Wilson knows the literature of every ques- 
tion that he champions, and he has the talent of adapting 
the experiences of the past and of other countries to the 
needs of the present and of this country. To his other gifts 
he adds that of speech in alarge degree. He is a modest and 
an able man, an admirable product of American institutions. 
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* |) THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


Ir there were more men in the world like the late George 
W. Childs, the old saw about being virtuous and you will 
be happy would gain increased credit. Mr. Childs was to 
all appearances a very happy man pretty much all his life, 
and apparently also the chief reason he was so persistently 
happy was that he was so incorrigibly virtuous. That is 
simply to say that he got his happiness not by novel and 
original methods, but according to the well-known rules 
laid down to that end and universally familiar. He got out 
of life what he could get, and was satisfied with that, To be 
sure, it was a good deal, particularly in the detail of money. 
He got a great deal of money. But it was his sanity, com- 
bined with good fortune, that brought him that. He did 
not get rich by spectacular operations, but by doing faith- 
fully and shrewdly the thing that was at hand, and grasping 
the opportunity when it offered. Opportunity is as common 
as the mud in the streets, and the man who can see it and 
grasp it is just about as scarce as the man who can keep 
the streets clean. 

It was just so about the use that Mr. Childs made of his 
money. Every one knows that the way to be happy is to 
promote the happiness of other people. That is no secret, 
but it is an axiom the very familiarity of which makes for 
its negleet. Mr. Childs put it to regular and continuous ap- 
plication. He drew happiness out of the money he gave 
away just as directly as many other rich men draw interest 
on the capital they hoard. To follow his career makes suc- 
cess seem easy and life a simple thing, but every one has not 
the genius of common-sense, which is so especially invalu- 
able in teaching one what not to attempt. 


A great deal of innocent jovousness went out of the world 
with Rosina Vokes. Her fun was such pure fun. It did 
good, like medicine, and left one nothing to repent of in the 
morning. To see her catch imaginary flies in the Belles of 
the Kitchen was to get a new conception of the comparative 
unimportance of the thing that is done, and the vital differ- 
ence it makes how you do it. 


In the striking novel of existence in Chicago called The 
Cliff-Diellers there is an unlucky young hero who has the 
misfortune or the stupidity to marry the wrong girl. She 
makes him a desperately bad wife, runs him in debt, and 
ruins him, not because she is a bad woman, but because she 
knows no better. Nothing about her impressed one reader 
so much as that she could not keep good servants because 
she spoke of them to their faces as ‘‘ servants,” and rubbed 
it in. If women servants who are worth keepiag prefer not 
to be called ‘‘ servants,” a mistress who has not tact enough 
to humor them in that preference deserves to live in a hotel. 
Any woman, whose skin is not so thick as to be better named 
a hide, must now by instinct what tones and what words 
will hurt a self-respecting American servant’s self-respect, 
and if she cannot steer clear of such words and such tones, 
she has a very defective claim to rank as a clever woman. 


Mrs. John Sherwood. who isinteresting herself very practi- 
cally just now in the servant question, has a wise apprecia- 
tion of the value of slight things in making homes bappy. 
She counsels mistresses to call their servants ‘‘ employees.” 
That may do, though it is rather a formal word. ‘‘ Hired- 
girl” in its contraction ‘ girl” has the advantage of it in be- 
ing already in successful use in many comfortable families. 
Indeed, there is a subtle sentiment at the bottom of the 
whole matter, and there are ladies and ladies, and some can 
call their servants *‘ servants” and make them feel that the 
title is honorable, and others may call them ‘* domestics” or 
**employées,” and still never gain their affection. The men- 
tal attitude that is behind the word is even more important 
than the word itself. 

But Mrs. Sherwood is doing more than talk about names. 
Her sympathy for the unemployed has found its expression 
in the effort to find places in country families for Poor girls 
in New York who are out of work. She is the active force, 
or one of the active forces, in the ‘‘ Kind Word” Woman’s 
Aid Society, which has an office in the Athletic Club Build- 
ing on Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street. The organ- 
ization receives the applications of girls who avant to do 
house-work, and tries to fit them to the Macedonian appeals 
of out-of-town familfes that want their house-work done. 
It has not tried in vain, but with a most encouraging degree 
of success, which warrants families in all parts of the State 
in applying to it for help in domestic crises. It is a pleasure 
to commend to housewives every where a charity whose pur- 
pose is so sensible, and which is in such competent hands, 


Siegfried Wagner, the son of Richard, after faithfully 
trving to turn himself into an architect, has succumbed to 
the influence of his hereditary instincts, and is regarded as 
a promising aspirant to the direction of the Baireuth Thea- 
tre. He has his father’s name to help him, but whether he 
can rise to the standard that that name exacts is still a ques- 
tion. His work thus far has been done as a conductor of 
music, not as a composer. He has been intrusted with a 
baton at Leipsic, and apparently with felicitous results, and 
after some additional experience he is to conduct Lohengrin 
at Baireuth. 


Miss Klumpke, the American girl who lately took the 
mathematical degree at the Sorbonne in Paris (as remarked 
upon by all the newspapers,and by the WEEKLY among them), 
is one, it appears, of three sisters, all of whom seem imbued 
with a resolute missionary spirit, and each of whom in a 
different line has been able to give French socicty valuable ¢ 
points about the capacity of the contemporary woman to 
cope with unaccustomed tasks. Each one has met a differ- 
ent form of French prejudice, and has shown the requisite 
ability and discretion to overcome it. The oldest sister 
studied medicine, and, in the face of much objection, be- 
came the first resident woman physician in France. The 
second one followed art in a studio where work from the 
nude is closely studied. The third one chose astronomy as 
her field, and it was as an incident of her astronomical 
studies that she invaded the higher mathematics, and wrote 
the thesis on the rings of Saturn which has won her so wide 
a reputation. It is to be remarked that all these ladies 
seem to have gained the sincere good-will of their French 
associates, and that they have done it partly by carefully re- 
specting French social customs, and diverging only so far 
from the existing conventiuns as was indispensable to the 
prosecution of their work. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


If any one aspires to say anything in defence of the Sen- 
ate committee which paid attention to the complaints about 
Mr. St. Gaudens’s medal, as sagacious a plea as any that 
suggests itself is to point out that the medal will be repro- 
duced in all sorts of crude forms, posted, placarded, stamped 
on bales of goods and on labels, and used in all conceivable 
ways by the men of commerce in their business. How Mr. 
St. Gaudens’s pure original design would have stood all 
this violent reproduction was perhaps a question which the 
Senate committee was entitled to consider. It is true enough 
that this excuse would apply just as well to the Apollo Bel- 
vedere as to Mr. St. Gaudens’s young man; and doubtless at 
best it is not very much of an excuse; but then there is a 
general impression that as a committee on art the Senatorial 
aggregation was not very much of a committee, and it may 
be that the excuse will just about fit it. 


Commodore John Grimes Walker, who has just been 
promoted to be Rear-Admiral in place of Admiral Gherardi, 
retired, was graduated from the Naval Academy in 1856, 
and was a lieutenant at the breaking out of the war. In 
1861 he served in the steamer Connecticut on the Atlantic 
coast blockade. In 1862, in the steamer Winona, he took 
part in the capture of New Orleans, and later, as Lieuten- 
ant-Commander, in the steamer Baron de Kalb, participated 
in the attacks on Vicksburg and in the operations on the 
Yazoo River in the winter of 1862-8. He was in both at- 
tacks on Haines Bluff, and was in at the capture of Fort 
Hindman and Yazoo City and the attack on Fort Pember- 
ton. After forcing the passage of Yazoo Pass he com- 
manded the naval battery which bombarded Vicksburg 
from the rear, and after the surrender commanded the ex- 
pedition against the Yazoo River. It was while leading this 
expedition in the De Kalb that his vessel struck a torpedo 
and went down. In 1864 he commanded the Saco on the 
North Atlantic blockade, and in 1865 the Shawmut, in which 
he helped to capture the forts near Wilmington. For his 
services in the war he was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander in 1866. After that he served three years at the 
Naval Academy, and commanded the Sabine on a special 
cruise in 1869-70. He was made Captain in 1877, served 
for eight years as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, and 
in 1889 became a Commodore. 


The expiration of the patent on the magnet telephone 
places a very useful piece of mechanism at the free disposal 
of American householders. Magnet telephones are not 
commonly used as transmitters, but are convenient and satis- 
factory for talking over short routes. The lapse of the pat- 
ent which protected them is hardly likely to have much 
effect upon the general telephone systems of cities. People 
who wish to be in communication with many places or many 
people will doubtless keep the service which they have now, 
But for private lines connecting dwellings with one or two 
points the magnet telephones will answer very well. Itisa 
very common experience for families to have one or two 
places with which it is a special convenience to be able to 
talk. Near relatives or intimate friends often desire to be so 
connected, but do not care for a telephone for general use. 
The magnet telephone will fit such cases, and has now the 
great recommendation that it can be bought outright, so that 
the first cost of it is the only outlay that it involves, and 
even that will not be great. The magnet telephone will be 
especially useful in the country, where the matter of string- 
ing up a wire is a simple thing, involving no electric risks, 
and no invasion of property. E. 8. Martin. 


JOSEF SLIVINSKI. 


New York is not so inconstant and unappreciative as to 
require a new Polish pianist-in-extraordinary every year. 
Recent musical seasons, however, have liberally provided 
the city with such candidates for applause and critical 
comparison. It is fast becoming an American conviction 
that although it is not 
necessary to be a pian- 
ist to become a great 
Pole, it is indispensable 
to be a Pole to become 
a great pianist. Mr. 
Josef Slivinski, un- 
luckily, was somewhat 
handicapped in early 
gaining here the mea- 
sure of notice and fa- 
vor due to him in view 
of his ability and of his 
wide foreign fame—a 
fame lately and quick- 
ly won, but already 
firm. His crowded 
piano-forte recitals in 
the city have lately put 
him before us in a 
new and happier light, 
which makes flatter- 
ingly obvious his title 
to distinction and pop- 
ularity in his profession. Born at Warsaw in 1865, Mr. Sli- 
vinski is in the flower of life, ambition, and energy. : 
pupil first of Strobel, of the Warsaw Conservatory, and 
later, successively, of Leschititzky and of Rubinstein, Sli- 
vinski entered the arena of public pianism only about four 
years ago. His capital has been and is a magnificent touch, 
a technical facility quite unusual if not even yet perfectly 
secure, and a musicianly intellect amply broad enough to 
raise him above the rank of a mere virtuoso, and reminding 
his auditors of the endowment of his great fellow-country- 
man, Paderewski. In London his vogue has been excep- 
tional. It is true that in hearing Mr. Slivinski in such 
matters as are the more formidable works of Liszt or Rubin- 
stein one cannot help feeling that his maturer art-work will 
be more masterful, more certain and finished —he is still 
young, and he still has to acquire certain necessities in a 
great player’s equipment. But in Beethoven, in Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin he is to-day a delightfully superior 
interpreter and artist. It may be added that the pianist is 
a modest and manly gentleman, of education beyond his 
profession, and that, as his likeness hints, there is a well- 
groomed and almost military precision in his exterior that 
is acceptable in the artist. Virgil's ‘‘ long-haired Iopas” 
set a precedent in music too long followed. The question 
of the piano-forte concert in our large modern concert-halls 
is a nice one; perhaps too little weighed. Its less favorable 
aspect is, however, materially condoned in view of the help 
brought so directly to the less gifted musician, amateur or 
professional, in obtaining a clear estimate of what is written 
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down in a composition, and should be brought out of it, 
when the exponent is such a player as Joseffy, Rosenthal, 
Rummel, Paderewski, or Slivinski. 

E. [RENa&vs STEVENSON. 


TRIUMPHANT CALIFORNIA. 


ON Saturday, the 27th day of January, 85,000 people were 
assembled at the formal opening of the California Midwinter 
International Exposition, and when it is remembered that 
San Francisco has a population of very little over 300,000, 
and that the adjacent counties contain scarcely more than 
100,000 more, it is easy to see the tremendous interest taken 
in the Midwinter Fair, and its opening day must be set down 
as a perfect and unqualified success. 

A notable feature of the opening day was the perfect and 
absolute good humor and temper which prevailed among 
the enormous crowd. There was not a single arrest for 
assault, for fighting, for drunkenness, or for indecent or 
abusive language. At times during the day and evening 
there was, as was inevitable, a good deal of pushing and 
shoving and elbowing, but it was all perfectly good-natured. 

Possibly the weather may have had something to do with 
this, for had it been made to order it could not have been 
more nearly perfect. There was a little fog early in the 
morning, but it had entirely disappeared by noon, and the 
afternoon and evening were simply typical of what a Janu- 
ary day in San Francisco can be. All the band concerts of 
the day were in the open air, and thousands of people sat 
and stood about listening to the music, the only displeasing 
feature being that it was too warm to sit long in the direct 
rays of the sun. Overcoats and wraps of all kinds were 
voted a burden and a nuisance until after sunset, and even 
then the air retained most of its warmth until about ten 


o'clock. The day and evening were simply ideal—that is, 


according to California. The rain of a week before had 
made it difficult to get all the roads into perfect condition; 
but the crowd in its good-natured delight made all necessary 
allowances for this, and picked out the dry spots without a 
word of complaint at the damp ones. 

It is unnecessary to say that the people who went to the 
opening of the Midwinter Fair enjoyed themselves. The 
Governor of the State had made the day a legal holiday, and 
the people made it a real actual holiday, acting very much 
like children out of school, and evidently having what the 
defensible American idiom calls a ‘‘ real good time.” They 
haunted the exposition buildings, though many of the ex- 
hibits were not in place, they admired the displays in the 
District and County buildings, they visited the concessions 
by thousands, and they went into raptures over the fireworks 
in the evening. San Francisco has never had such a genu- 
ine holiday in its history, and everybody seemed to take ad- 
vantage of it. If the street cars were over-crowded, they 
laughed; if the turnstiles became choked, they regarded it 
as a huge joke. 

The formal exercises of the day went off without any 
hitch or delay in the programme, save that General W. H. 
L. Barnes, who was to have delivered the oration, was pre- 
vented by illness from being present, and Hon. James D. 
Phelan was compelled to take his place, which he did most 
acceptably. Aftertheremarksof Director-General DeYoung, 
the address by Mr. Phelan, the response by Governor Mark- 
ham, and prayer by Bishop Nichols, Mrs. De Young touched 
the electric button, and at once cannon roared, steam-whis- 
tles shrieked and yelled, bands struck up, choruses took up 
the refrain, and the people cheered to the echo. The rumble 
and roar of machinery were added to the din and clangor, 
and the California Midwinter International Exposition was 
fairly under way. 

If it be asked, as it doubtless will, ‘‘ What is the Mid- 
winter Fair for, and what will it accomplish?” the answer 
must be twofold: First, it is to amuse, instruct, and inter- 
est the people of California and of the Pacific coast; and 
second, it is to advertise California. We have invited East- 
ern and foreign exhibitors to come here and bring with them 
their choicest and rarest wares, and they have responded 
in great numbers and with alacrity. This part of the 
show is for ourselves. Next, we have asked every district 
and every county in the State to send to the Midwinter 
Fair samples of every product—agriculural, horticultural, 
viticultural, and mineral—natural and manufactured, and 
this is for the instruction and pleasure of our visitors and 
for the ultimate benefit of California. We assert in all sin- 
cerity that never in the world has there been such an exhibit 
of the fruits of the soil as is to be seen at the Midwinter 
Fair, taking into account beauty, variety, and utility. Cali- 
fornia is just about as large, territorially, as the republic of 
France, and possesses a greater variety of soil and climate 
than that country, and something of everything that grows 
or is produced in that area may be seen at the Midwinter 
Fair, and seen, in many instances, half a dozen times over. 
On the opening day, for example, there were oranges enough 
on exhibition almost to freight an Atlantic liner, and they 
were only one phase of the marvellous variety of exhibits. 
It would not do to tell the whole truth at this time, lest the 
writer be relegated to the ranks of the familiar California 
liars, but all we need say is, come and see for yourselves. 

In a State like California there is necessarily more or Jess 
sectional rivalry, and this has served a good purpose for the 
Midwinter Fair. There have been erected two handsome 
buildings, one by northern and central California, and the 
other by southern California. The exhibits in these build- 
ings are distinct from those in the main Agricultural and 
Horticultural Building, but no admission is charged to either 
building. Each has its peculiar and special products, but 
they meet on common ground as to many things, and that is 
where the greatest interest is excited. It is a merry and 
good-humored war, but it is in real earnest. Both sections 
of the State want settlers—not mere laborers, but home- 
makers—and have put forth their best efforts to show visit- 
ors that it will be to their interest to pitch their tents among 
us, and to let their children grow up with the country. 

This, however, is a diversion from the opening day, though 
not an unnatural one. California has every conceivable 
reason to be satisfied with the initial day of the exposition, 
and believes that the triumph of that day will be repeated 
again and again as long as the Midwinter Fair continues, 
which will be, in all probability, until the Fourth of July. 
The city is in readiness to receive guests from every part 
of the world, and so to receive them as to allow her rep- 
utation for hospitality to suffer no diminution. Whenever 
the February snow gets too deep, or the March winds too 
biting, a few days of railroad travel will bring one to the 
land of sunshine, fruit, and flowers, and right here in San 
Francisco, at the Midwinter Fair, the visitor can see the 
whole great State of California in microcosm. We can 
offer no other or greater inducements, nor can we believe it 
necessary so to do. Marcus P. Wiaern. 
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O-DAY every one is accustomed to seeing about 
him on all sides the industrial manifestations 
of electricity, and to being waited qn in some 
way or other almost every day by this accom- 
plished and highly trained servant of man. 

From time to time the reader gets an insight into how some 
of it is done, and in printed page is carried beyond the maze 
of wires into réalms of whirring machinery, into halls where 
sounders click and rattle, or into the lofty regions of ‘“ cen- 
tral,” where speech is not silver, buta combination of copper 
wire and brass plugs. For a half-hour let us suppose that 
the day of the flying-machine has come, and let us take a 
swift aerial trip to peep into some of those vast hives of in- 
dustry that electricity has dotted the country with during 
the past few years; in this way we may see not merely how 
electricity is produced and turned to good account, but how 
the very machines and wires and lamps and instruments that 
produce it and conduct it and burn it and measure it and 
turn it into written and spoken word are made. It is a 
sight well worth seeing, and has many curiosities for the 
curious, many surprises for the uninitiated, much that can- 
not fail to interest all who watch with pride the gigantic 
progress of an industrial age. 

In our flying trip we have much to see and far to travel. 
We may begin in New York, and on Manhattan Island we 
shall find that electrical factories of all kinds abound; but 
we must soon wander further afield, where ground, coal, 

vater, and labor are cheaper. Through New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania we must wing our course, poising a moment at 
Newark, Orange, Passaic, Trenton, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 
Taking flight for the boundless West, we may take a breath- 
ing-spell at Indianapolis, and a longer one at Chicago, where 
electrical manufactures begin to cluster in great variety. 
Turning eastward again, we take fleeting glimpses at Detroit 
and Buffalo, and then with shorter flights drop in at the nu- 
merous manufacturing towns of New England as we skim 
over Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut.  Al- 
though so near home, we cannot turn to our final resting- 
place again without shooting over the Empire State to Sche- 
nectady, where one of the largest electrical manufacturing 
centres in the country enthralls us with its many wonders. 

On our return from this breathless flight, reflecting quietly 
over a meditative cigar in the restful tranquillity of our den, 
we think over all the wonders we have seen, and rescue from 
the recesses of memory the impressions gained during our 
hasty visits to the realms of the wizards and magicians of 
the nineteenth century. We know now how it is all done, 
where the clicking sounder, the tinkling bell, the whispering 
telephone, the whirring dynamo, and the cheerful lamp all 
get their electricity from and how they use it; how it is led 
from place to place, distributed, measured, and all the rest 
of it. We have seen how it is made; and not merely that, 
but how the mysterious appliances that make it are made, 
and we have got at the Kernel of the whole mystery in a man- 
ner that we had never hoped for. 

One curious thread runs through our reflections. Every- 
where we go we find that electro-magnetism is the key to 
the situation. ‘Those investigators and discoverers who did 
such valiant pioneering for those who followed after them 
in the exploration of the electrical Dark Continent, Faraday, 
Henry, and Sturgeon, when they pounced upon the fact 
that electricity and magnetism are closely related, and found 
that a coil of wire with a current flowing through it will 
turn a piece of soft iron into a magnet, and that a steel 
magnet brought near a wire will start a current of electricity 
in that wire—when they discovered those things they in- 
vented the telegraph and the telephone, the electric light 
and the electric railway, and all the thousand and one ap- 
plications of electricity that surround us to-day. Others 
found out how to intensify and diversify the effects that 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. 


BY HERBERT LAWS WEBB.—ILLUSTRATED BY H. DEARBORN 


the great physicists discovered and announced to the world, 
and invented the commercial instruments and machines that 
do the work of carrying speech and making light and trans- 
mitting power, but electro-magnetism bas been the willing 
servant of them all. ‘‘It is love that makes the world go 
round,” sang the old ballad-monger. It is electro-magnetism 
that makes the wheels of electrical industry go round, we 
say, as we see the electro-magnet in all shapes and sizes, 
and applied in all manner of ways in the different instru- 
ments and machines that surround us in various stages of 
construction, as we pass through factory after factory during 
our flying trip through the country. 

We naturally turn to the telegraph first, as being the 
oldest of the commercial applications of electricity. Of 
telegraph instruments we find a great variety, from the 
simple sounder to the familiar ‘‘ ticker” and the unfamiliar 
**Wheatstone automatic,” which is capable of transmitting 
at enormously high speeds, up to 600 words a minute. All 
the wonderful ar- 
ray of apparatus 
that goes to make 
up the equipment 
of the modern tel- 
egraph office has 
sprung from the 
very small begin- 
nings of Cooke, 
Morse, and Wheat- 
stone, who fifty 
years ago turned 
electro - magnetism 
to account to trans- 
mit signals. The 
Morse sounder has 
been developed and 
perfected, and still 
remains the same— 
a couple of spools 
or bobbins of silk- 
covered wire put 
over two little bars 
of iron, with a small 
piece of iron at the 
end of a hinged 
lever just above. 
A current is sent 
through the coils of 
wire, and the iron 
bars are magnet- 
ized, and attract the 
armature with a 
click ; the current 
ceases, the magnet- 
ism vanishes, and 
the armature flies 
back with another 
click. The clicks 
are the speech of 
the telegraph. 

Whirring machines wind the spools of wire, guided ac- 
curately into place by deft-fingered girls and boys; hissing 
lathes and files shape and polish the spools and screws and 
levers and other fittings of brass, iron, wood, and rubber 
that assemble together to make the shining instruments, 
more nimble-tongued than any chattering woman, that 
flash the speech of the country from ocean to ocean. On 
one side we sce the sounders and relays, on another keys 
and switches of gleaming brass that interrupt and guide 
the currents, to which the sounders and relays respond. 
Seeking further still, we come to other instruments, with 
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GARDINER. 


which to split up and balance the curren 

four sets of instruments may be worked on 

are coils of fine silk-covered wire arranged in 

brass plates that can be joined together by the i 

a metal plug, and inert-looking boxes of tin-foil 

affined paper, called condensers, because they conde: 
retain a charge of electricity on the tin-foil sheets wl 

nected to the source of current. We cannot stay long am 
the telegraph instruments ; many of them are interesting 
enough to warrant a longer visit, and one wants to learn 
just how two or four messages can be persuaded to pass on 
the same wire without becoming all ‘‘ mixed up,” and how 
it is possible, even with electricity, to transmit 400 or 600 
words a minute on a single wire; but time presses, and there 
are greater wonders before us, so with a glance at the many 
delicate instruments that skilled fingers are fashioning out 
of brass and steel and copper wire we pass on to investigate 
the sister instrument to the telegraph—the telephone, 





AN ELECTRIC HOIST. 


Here again we find that electro-magnetism holds the key 
to the situation. The Bell telephone, that puny founder of 
a great industry, consists of a steel magnet, a spool of insu 
lated wire, and a thin diaphragm of sheet-iron held in front 
of the end of the magnet. Vibrate the diaphragm, and you 
set up currents in the spool of wire; send currents through 
the spool of wire, and you set the diaphragm in vibration. 
There is the action of the telephone in a nutshell, and electro- 
magnetism is the explanation of it. The telephone receiver 
we see being made by hundreds and by thousands, for the 
demands of the whole country are supplied by one factory. 

The slim steel magnets surmounted by the 
little spool of silk-covered wire are slipped 
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into the shining hard rubber cases with 
the wide mouth, the diaphragm is clapped 
on and the top screwed down, and there 
is the telephone receiver complete. But 
the modern telephone system needs much 
more than receivers; it needs transmitters, 
bells, and gigantic switchboards, and a 
host of accessory apparatus. In another 
department we see the transmitters being 
assembled in their wooden cases—a dia- 
phragm similar to that used in the re- 
ceiver, a pair of little springs, one of which 
carries a platinum contact point and the 
other a carbon button, an induction coil, 
and the transmitter is complete. The dia- 
phragm, vibrating under the influence of 
the voice, transmits its vibrations to the 
platinum point and the carbon button, 
which pass them on as electrical vibrations 
to the induction coil, where they are trans- 
formed and intensified and sent out to the 
line. The magneto-bell used in telephone 
systems next claims our attention. We 
see little bundles of fine wire mounted on 
spindles being set up between the poles of 
steel horseshoe magnets, and we find that 
when the spindle is turned and the spool 
of wire revolved, the magnets cause cur- 
rents to appear in the wire. On the top 
of the box containing the magnets and 
bundle of wire are two small gongs; the 
currents generated in the spool of wire 
pass through an electro magnet similar to 
that which we have already seen in the 
telegraph sounder, and actuate a little ham- 
mer, which beats between the gongs with 
the merry tinkle that telephone subscribers 
know so well. The bell also contains an 
automatic switch, on which the receiver is 
hung when not in use. This switch con- 
nects the bell to the line when the receiver 
is in place, and when the receiver is taken 
down the switch flies up and connects the 
line to the transmitter and receiver for 
talking. As we walk from one part of the 
factory to another we see bobbins of wire 
being wound and fitted to straight mag- 
nets, other spools of wire put in place be- 
tween horseshoe magnets, castings being 
polished, and cabinet-work varnished, and 
when we see all the various smaili parts 
assembled into a finished instrument—bell, 
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transmitter, receiver, and battery- 
box, all complete—we find that 
we know a good deal more about 
the inside of our telephone in- 
strument than we ever knew be- 
fore. 

From the instrument depart- 
ments we turn to those occu- 
pied in making and assembling 
switchboard apparatus. Here we 
lose ourselves, bewildered, in a 
maze of wires and a confusion 
of small instruments, spring- 
jacks, annunciator drops, plugs, 
and cords, switches of all de- 
scriptions, and a host of puz- 
zling knickknacks besides. The 
switchboard that we see in pro- 
cess of construction is a compli- 
cated and awe-inspiring collec- 
tion of mechanism and wires. 
We find that the principal parts 
of it are the spring-jacks, of 
which there are myriads, the 
cables that connect the spring- 
jacks together, the annunciators, 
and the various cords and plugs 
and rows of switches with which ~ 
the operator connects subscribers 
together and rings them up. The 
spring-jacks are little tubes con- 
taining metal springs with which 
the wires that run through the 
switchboard are connected ; the 
jacks are set in close rows in a 
frame-work, many thousands 
going into a few square feet of 
switchboard ; three wires are 
connected to each spring - jack, 
and we see men at work “ fan- 
ning out” the ends of the cables so that the wires shall come 
in the right places to be soldered to the metal springs—all 
work that must be done with mathematical nicety. In a 
large switchboard there are many miles of fine wire to con- 
nect the tens of thousands of spring-jacks, and the as- 
sembling of all this material is a task that for minutie and 
laboriousness has no equal in the mechanical world. At the 
other apparatus of the switchboard—the plugs that fit into 
the spring-jacks, the little annunciators that announce the 
calls, the operator’s keys and switches—we can only give a 
passing look, wondering as we do how the voice can ever 
find its way through so many crossings and bypaths of wire 
and metal bars and springs. Everything we see reveals 
the effect of the finest workmanship and most careful selec- 
tion of material. The magnets are of the hardest steel; the 
wire in the instruments is insulated with silk; the brass 
springs and contact pieces are true in shape, and fit snugly 
into place. Exposed parts of metal are nickel-plafed and 
highly burnished, or else polished and lacquered. Every- 
thing shows the artistic “finish” that is always a distin- 
guishing feature of high-class scientific and mechanical ap- 
paratus. 

From the telegraph and telephone whither shall we wend 
our way? The prompting voice suggests the electric light. 
Here we shall find that not so much is done under one roof. 
If we can see dynamos, motors, transformers, and the heavier 
devices employed in electric lighting in one place, we shall 
have to take another flight to see the evolution of lamps and 
switches, measuring instruments, and the smaller appur- 
tenances that belong to a great system for the distribution 
of electricity for light and power. There are one or two 
places, however, such as the great electrical manufacturing 
centres at Lynn and Schenectady, where almost every requi- 
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inner faces hollowed out so that 
the armature shall secure the 
maximum exposure to the mag. 
netized iron, no magnetism being 
wasted on the air. The arma. 
ture, like the field-magnet, con. 
sists of iron and copper wire: 
the wire is wound in coils over g 
core of soft iron mounted on a 
shaft which allows of the arma. 
ture being revolved. 

The winding of the armature 
is a very scientific part of the 
coustruction of the dynamo; it 
must be done with extreme care 
as the coils are subjected to great 
strains, owing to the rapid reyo.- 
lution of the armature when the 
dynamo is at work, and if any 
part of the winding should work 
loose the whole armature might 
be ruined. Every wire must 
be carefully insulated from its 
neighbors and from the frame- 
work, and the winding must be 
extremely compact in every way, 
as economy of space is a great 
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CONNECTING ARMATURE COILS TO COMMUTATOR. 


site for a central station or an electric railway is made in one 
factory, or rather in one aggregation of factories. One might 
spend a week at either of these places, wandering from shop 
to shop, and yet not exhaust the marvels that they contain; 
in a hasty visit, such as ours must needs be, we can only 
hope to make a cursory inspection of all that is going on 
round about us. 

Watching the evolution of a dynamo or motor through 
the various stages from rough iron castings to the finish- 
ed machine, we quickly recognize our familiar friend the 
electro-magnet. The electro-magnet and electro-magnetic 
induction form the basis of dynamo and motor. We know 
that by winding a copper wire round a bar of iron and 
sending a current of electricity through the wire the bar 
of iron is turned into a magnet, and that by moving a wire 
in the immediate neighborhood of a magnet a current is set 
up in the wire. There you have the dynamo. 

It took some time to bring the dynamo to its present 
stage of efficiency. At first a bundle of wire was revolved 
in front of the poles of a permanent magnet, and cur- 
rent was produced. Then somebody substituted an 
electro-magnet for the permanent magnet, connecting 
the winding of the electro-magnet to the revolving coil, 
and produced the self-exciting dynamo. When the 
dynamo is first started up there is very little magnet- 
ism about it, but sufficient to generate a small current, 
which, flowing round the electro-magnet, increases the 
magnetism, and this increase in magnetism brings about 
a corresponding increase in the strength of the current 
generated; the two forces go on assisting each other 
until their full strength is attained, and the dynamo 
is generating current to its full capacity. After this 
heautiful automatic action of the dynamo had been 
discovered and turned to prac- 
tical account, some little time 
elapsed before it was found 
that the dynamo was also a 
motor, and that if the wires 
from a dynamo in motion 
were connected to a second 
machine, this would revolve, 
and deliver the power being 
used to work the first. Since 
that incidental discovery the 
electric motor has become a 
power in the land, and is now 
to be found doing every class 
of mechanical work. 


namo is one of the most inter- 

esting processes of electrical 

manufacture, and the huge 

machines that are made to-day 

for electric light and power 

stations bear substantial evi- 

dence of the perfection to 

which electrical machinery 

has been brought. Dynamos 

that require engines of several 
hundred horse-power are made al- 
most every day, and those for Ni- 
agara Falls are to be of 5000 horse- 
power capacity. The first stage of 
the dynamo is the iron frame-work 
of the electro-magnets. These are 
ealled the field-magnets, the term 
arising from the expression ‘‘ mag- 
netic field,’ which denotes any 
space where the influence of mag- 
netism exists. The magnetic field, 
of course, is always most powerful 
between the poles of a magnet, and 
it is in this position that the revolv- 
ing coil of wire—or the armature, 
as it is called—is always placed. 
We see the huge iron castings 
planed and shaped by powerful 
machines, and then two straight 
limbs are joined together by a cross- 
piece or yoke bolted securely on, 
and the frame of the field-magnet 
is complete. The copper wire which 
is to impart magnetism to the mag- 
net is wound by machinery on large 
spools which fit tightly over the 
limbs of the electro-magnet; the 
lower ends of these carry large 
pole-pieces—blocks of iron with the 
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object. Moreover, on the size of 
the wire used and the length 
wound in the coils depends the 
future capacity of the dynamo — 
that is, the number of Jamps it 
can supply—consequently a def- 
inite size and quantity of wire 
must be used in winding the ar. 
mature of every dynamo. The 
work is all done by hand, and 
the most skilled operatives are 
employed in it. When the ar- 
mature is wound it is mounted 
in place between the poles of the field-magnet; on one end 
of the armature is the pulley by means of which the dynamo 
is belted to the driving-engine, on the other the commutator 
and brushes. The commutator has the appearance of a 
small brass cylinder; it is built up of a number of segments 
of brass, insulated from each other by segments of mica. 
The coils of wire on the armature are connected to the brass 
segments in such a manner that the reverse currents gener- 
ated in them as the coils pass the opposite poles of the field- 
magnet are rectified and turned into a continuous current. 
The brushes bear on the commutator, and act as collectors 
to convey the current into the line wires. 

Before we part company with heavy electrical machinery, 
however, we must take a look at the second cousin to the 
dynamo—the transformer or converter. The transformer 
is another application of electro-magnetism, or rather electro- 
magnetic induction. We have already seen that a current 
is generated in a wire when the wire is brought near a mag- 
net; similarly a current passing in one wire will cause a 
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current to appear in a neighboring wire, and if the current 
in the first wire is rapidly interrupted or reversed, a series of 
interrupted or reversed currents will be caused in the second 
wire. The transformer is a useful application of this phe- 
nomenon. It consists of two coils of wire wound side by 
side on an iron core; the coils are of wire of different thick- 
nesses, one much finer than the other. The object of the 
transformer is to vary the strength of the current. Thus, 
an alternating dynamo giving a current of very high press- 
ure is connected to the finer coil of a transformer; the cur- 
rent that appears in the thicker coil is of much lower press- 
ure, suitable to be fed to incandescent Jamps. This is the 
principle of the high-pressure alternating system of electric 
lighting, about which we have read so much in the news- 
papers during the past few years. Transformers are made 
in all sizes, and we see the coils being wound as carefully 
as the coils for dynamo armatures; every coil must be 
thoroughly insulated, and must contain just so much wire of 
a certain thickness, the capacity of the transformer being as 
carefully calculated beforehand as is the capacity of a dy- 
namo or motor. The iron cores on which the coils are 
wound are the objects of almost as much solicitude as the 
coils themselves. The presence of iron assists the action of 
induction from wire to wire very materially, but the iron 
must be of special quality, and arranged in thir sheets sepa- 
rated from each other by paper to prevent the circulation of 
strange currents that act as a hinderance to the legitimate 
ones. The making of «a transformer is much like the mak- 
ing of an armature, and having satisfied ourselves as to the 
functions and the beautifully simple construction of this in- 
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genious piece of apparatus, we bid good-by to the machin- 
ery that generates and distributes the electric current, and 
turn to investigate the appliances in which it is utilized, the 
wires that conduct it, and the instruments that measure it. 

After dynamos, motors, and transformers, we naturally 
think of lamps. The arc lamp, as the oldest of electric burn- 
ers, is the first to be examined. It is a staple article of elec- 
trical manufacture, and so much attention has been paid to 
it by inventors and manufacturers that all its early faults 
have been eradicated, its regulating mechanism has been 
greatly simplified, and it is now troubled with none of that 
uncertainty of action and proneness to severe fits of flicker- 
ing and extinction that characterized it during the early days 
(or nights) of electric lighting. The manufacture of the arc 
Jamp presents no features of special interest; we find the 
familiar electro-magnet employed in the mechanism that 
regulates the feeding of the upper carbon, and we take note 
of the substantial finish and accurate fitting of the various 
parts of the framework of the lamp. Some lamps, we find, 
are provided with a double set of carbons, the second pair 
being brought into action by an ingenious arrangement as 
soon as the first pair is burnt up. 

The beautiful little glow lamp, with its fragile bulb and 
delicate filament, is a far more interesting production than 
its massive and cumbersome progenitor, the arc lamp. In 
our rapid tour through the incandescent-lamp factory we are 
more struck than ever by the share that female labor takes 
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tive fixtures, both for interior 
and exterior electric lighting. 
We shall find several facto- 
ries given up entirely to this 
artistic work, and in Fifth 
Avenue there is a house com- 

pletely fitted up with mag- 

nificent art fixtures in various 

metals and various styles of 

work to show how much can 

be done in decorative electric 

lighting. The electric glow f 
lamp lends itself to decorative ' 
treatment with great facility. 
It is not confined to one po- 
sition, like the gas-burner, but 
can be placed pointing up- 
ward or downward or at any 
angle; it gives off but little 
heat, and of course no fumes 
or deleterious gas of any 
kind; therefore it can cause 
no damage to any of the ob- 
jects which surround it. The 
most delicate shades of lace 
and silk can be placed over 
the globe and will suffer no 
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in the electrical industries. We know that the inhabitants 
of “Central” all belong to the gentler sex, and that the tel- 
egraph key is often handled by the nimble fingers of a woman; 
in the factories that we have already visited we have seen girls 
busily employed in winding fine wire on the spools of small 
electro-magnets for telegraph and telephone instruments, and 
coarser wire on the armatures of small dynamos and motors, 
and in many other of the lighter and finer tasks incident to 
electrical manufactures. Electricity has open- 
ed many new avenues of employment for wo- 
men who have to earn their own living; the 
work is almost always of an «.ttractive nature, 
and as increased skill is acquired with practice 
and experience, a very satisfactory rate of pay, 
compared with that which obtains in other in- 
dustries where female labor is largely used, is 
attained. 
As we pass from one part of the lamp fac- 
tory to another, we see the little bulbs in a 
formative stage, like a small bottle with a neck 
at each end, in one place, the carbon filaments 
in another, the bases and connecting wires in 
a third, the finished lamps in a fourth. The 
process of manufacturing the carbon filaments 
from bamboo threads is a long and intricate 
one, and’is carried on in strict seclusion as a 
trade secret. But we can see the quick-fingered 
girls pick up the hairlike filaments and joint 
them to the little pieces of platinum wire 
which are fused into the neck of the bulb; to 
the platinum wires are soldered other pieces 
of copper wire, which connect with the brass 
screw cap and button, insulated from each 
other by plaster of Paris, that form the base 
of the lamp. When the filament is inserted 
in the bulb and the base sealed up, the tube 
which projects from the top of the bulb is connected to a 
mercury air-pump to exhaust the air from the bulb; this 
done, the tube is cut off and the bulb sealed up at the same 
moment, leaving the little point or cone that is to be seen 
on the top of all incandescent lamps. There are many 
intermediate operations in the evolution of the glow lamp, 
and every part of the work is checked by the most careful 
supervision, and each lamp is closely examined and test- 
ed before being wrapped and packed for shipment. The 
carbon filaments must be accurately measured and their re- 
sistance tested, the platinum wires must be just so long—or 
rather just so short—and no longer, every joint and connec- 
tion must be perfect, and every juncture of glass with metal 
must be rigorously air-tight. bet : 
Among the many new industries that electricity has given 
tise to not the least important is the production of decora- 





harm, and no burnished gild- 
ing or polished metal can be 
dimmed by its guileless rays. 
With such a light as this, mod- 
ern artistic taste can be cater- 
ed to to its topmost bent, and 
the artist and the metal-worker 
have joined forces to make the 
incandescent lamp equal to the 
most exacting demands of cul- 
tured esthetic taste. We see 
fixtures, brackets, pendants, 
lustres, electroliers, and a host 
of other supports in all kinds 
of metal and every style of 
work. Dull iron for door and 
hall lamps, hammered copper 
for the library, bronze for the 
dining -room, oxidized silver 
and cut glass for the drawing- 
room, plain brass for corridors 
and bedrooms; dragons, grif- 
fins, statuettes, scrolls, vines, 
leaves, and flowers, delicate 
outlines and graceful curves, 
massive columns and stanch 
standards, a profusion of every 
species of design, belonging to 
every periad and class of art, 
surround us on all sides. The 
palatial modern hotel and apart- 
ment-house, the great residence 
of the millionaire and the more 
humble dwellings of the art connaisseur and the artist, 
can all be provided from this beautiful collection of decora- 
tive electric-light fittings; for among them are designs to suit 
every taste and every purse, and to harmonize with every 
style of decoration. We turn with reluctance from the fas- 
cinating inspection of the work of artist and skilled artisan 
to the study of more prosaic branches of the electrical in- 
dustry that still lie before us. 
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What may be called the accessories of electric light and 
power systems are so numerous that the mere cataloguing 
of them would occupy more time than we can spare for our 
entire journey through electric-land. There are the huge 
switchboards for central stations that direct the flow of cur- 
rent from the battery of dynamos into the various circuits, 
massive slabs of slate bearing an imposing array of gaping 
jaws and levers of shining brass and copper; smaller switches 
of all shapes and sizes and designs for the various branch 
circuits; regulating apparatus of complicated appearance to 
govern the flow of electricity and prevent uneven burning 
of the lamps; safety-fuses of all calibres for insertion at dif- 
ferent points in the circuit to guard against an overflow of 
electricity with its destructive effects—in short, a thousand 
and one ingenious appliances which inventive genius has 
evolved in building up the electric light and power industry 
to a safe and certain factor of every-day commercial life. 
Machines of all kinds, and men and boys of all degrees of 
skill, are busily engaged in stamping, turning, filing, polish- 
ing, fitting, finishing, and assembling the innumerable parts 
of metal, wood, porcelain, and hard rubber that go to make 
up all these appliances. To learn the nature and construc- 
tion and the use of even a few of them would involve a 
course of training in electrical engineering,and we must fain 
rest content with the impression that electricity at every step 
of its path, from dynamo to lamp or motor, is very much bet- 
ter taken care of and more jealously safeguarded than we 
had any idea of before. 

Recognizing the impossibility of following out this branch 
of electrical manufacture in all its bewildering mechanical de- 
tails, we make a fresh start, and shape our course for an insu- 
lated-wire factory. This part of our investigations has much 
of interest to reveal to our inquiring minds. It seems im- 
possible to dissociate electricity in any form in which it may 
be discussed from the subject of wires. Electricity without 
wires would be like a fish out of water, and the wires form 
an important and, in fact, indispensable part of every elec- 
trical system. The wires have been very much before the 
public during the past few years, and the servants of the 
public have been doing their best to reduce the wires to a 
less prominent position—literally, in fact, to put them out 
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of sight. Toa great extent they have succeeded, but there 
has been a great deal of talk about it, and we have all heard 
much about wires that were dangerous and others that were 
not dangerous, live wires and dead ones, high-tension wires 
and low-tension wires, wires that were well insulated and 
wires that were badly insulated or not insulated at all, until 
most of us were quite surprised to find that so apparently 
simple a thing as an electric wire could exist in so many dif- 
ferent varieties, and could pass through so many stages, 
from perfect harmlessness to ferocious deadliness. 

The wires, then, have a real interest all their own, and in 
seeing them made we stand a fair chance of getting a little 
authentic information as to the causes of their apparently 
strange behavior, and the reasons why they have been re- 
viled and abused so freely, to the detriment of their good 
reputation as useful members of society. 

Wires, of course, are necessary to pro- 
vide a path for the electric current; they 
are insulated to prevent the escape or 
leakage of the current from them. Iron 
and copper are good conductors of elec- 
tricity (although copper is very much 
better than iron); glass, porcelain, rub- 
ber, gutta-percha, silk, cotton, paper, 
bitumen, resinous oils, and various other 
substances are good non-conductors or 
insulators ; therefore iron and copper 
are made into wires, and glass, porcelain, 
rubber, etc., are used for making insu- 
lating supports and coverings for the 
wires. The amount of electricity that a 
wire will carry without undue heating 
and loss of energy (because if energy is 
expended in heating the wire it cannot 
be used elsewhere) is dependent on the 
size of the wire. The insulation that a 
wire requires is dependent on the press- 
ure or tension of the current that the 
wire is to carry; if the pressure be low, 
there is no very great tendency for the 
electricity to leave the wire, and the in- 
sulation need not be of extraordinarily 
high quality; but if the wire be intended 
to carry a current at a high pressure, the 
insulation must be of the very best to 
prevent any risk of the current forcing 
an escape for itself from its legitimate 
channel. These few points about wire 
and insulation we prime ourselves with as 
we prepare to enter the works where we 
can see wires of all sizes and kinds in 
the nascent state, in pristine innocence 
and blissful ignorance of the fact that 
soon after they get to work in an un- 
charitable world the newspapers will call them ‘* deadly,” 
and charge them with incendiarism on the occasion of every 
mysterious fire. 

In a large wire factory we have the opportunity of inspect- 
ing every branch of the manufacture of all the various classes 
of insulated wires and cables that the different applications 
of electricity demand. There are the ordinary iron and cop- 
per wires for overhead work that are part of every landscape 
—city, suburban, and rural. These are not generally insula- 
ted along their entire length, the insulation afforded by the 
glass or porcelain supports being sufficient to prevent undue 
leakage of the currents employed in telegraphy and telephony. 
For in-door work we find wires coated with rubber and water- 
proof compounds; for underground lines there are heavy ca- 
bles containing conductors insulated with all sorts of mate- 
rials, and protected with an outer armoring of lead or iron; 
for submarine use other heavy cables with rubber or gutta- 
percha insulated wires bound up with hemp and sheathed 
with closely laid galvanized iron wires. The conductors used 
in some of the cables for electric light and power systems are 
as thick as a fat man’s finger, while in a telephone cable con- 
tained in a lead tube less than a couple of inches in diameter 
we see a hundred or more attenuated copper wires twisted 
up together with no more separation than a thin wrapping 
of cotton or paper. For the electro-magnets of telegraph and 
telephone apparatus, and all the various instruments whose 
principal part is an electro-magnet or a coil of wire in some 
shape or other, still finer wire is used; some of it, for the 
cheaper kinds of instruments, such as bells and other house- 
hold appliances, is insulated with a wrapping of cotton, but 
he finer wires intended for the winding of high-class appa- 
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ratus are always insulated with silk. Some of this instru- 
ment wire is so extremely fine that even with its silk cover- 
ing it seems no thicker than a hair, and the idea that a fragile 
metallic thread can really conduct a useful current of elec- 
tricity scarcely obtains serious consideration. 

To trace an electric wire throughout its evolution from 
the ingot to the finished coil is an interesting piece of work 
that need not take us very long if we imbibe our informa- 
tion freely and in deep draughts, as we have been doing so 
far, without inquiring too closely into all the details of the va- 
rious processes. The drawing of the wire is much the same as 
in any other wire-mill; the glowing ingots are drawn through 
rolls after rolls, gradually lengthening out into long dull red 
bars, then into rods, and finally into writhing coiling serpents 
that dart in hot haste through the rolls, as if they would 
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pounce on the men beyond, who deftly turn them aside with 
their long pincers, and force them back to undergo fresh tor- 
ture and further attenuation. After much rolling and draw- 
ing through dies the wire is done up in coils of definite 
length. Bare wire has little of interest, and wire-drawing is 
a process that almost belongs to the ancient history of the 
industrial arts; what we want to see is the making of elec- 
tric wires. Electric wires without insulation have none of 
that element of deadliness that is the spice of modern life, 
for wires that are ‘“‘deadly” have always something wrong 
with their insulation, and we have a natural curiosity to find 
out just what this insulation is, and how it is made, and why 
it sometimes permits the deadly nature of the wire to crop 
out. Let us then at once turn our attention to the processes 
of insulating wires. 

As we have already gathered, there are various kinds of 
insulating materials, and wires are insulated and protected 
in various ways, according to the class of electric service they 
are intended for and the position in which they are to be 
placed. Some wires are used in places where no moisture 
can get at them, or they are specially protected against moist- 
ure, and are insulated with non-water-proof materials; others 
have to be laid in the water, and consequently require rubber 
or gutta-percha insulation; others, again, are intended to con- 
duct low-pressure currents of electricity, and do not demand 
an insulating material having very high resistance, while still 
another class are designed for high - pressure circuits, and 
their insulating covering must be of the most perfect kind, 
capable of resisting attacks both from within and from with- 
out. We first see the fine wires for the winding of instru- 
ment magnets and coils; the wire is drawn through the 
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centre ofa little machine which has a whirring wheel or disk 
carrying the bobbins of silk or cotton, As the wire travels 
on, a close wrapping is laid over it; sometimes the covering, 
instead of being merely wound on the wire, is braided or 
plaited, and then the covering-machine has a small regiment 
of little bobbins, which dodge each other in and out through 
tortuous twisting paths with a prodigious rattling and clat- 
tering. Ifa single thread breaks, the machine stops auto. 
matically, to start up again the instant the operative in charge 
has joined the ends of the broken thread. The cotton or silk 
covered wire is sometimes run through a bath of melted 
paraffine before being wound on the reel; this gives it an ad. 
ditional protection against moisture. 

Wires intended for heavier work, for conduction and dis- 
tribution of currents of various strengths, need a different 
treatment altogether. We find that the 
manufacture of insulated wires and ca. 
bles for electric light and power, tele- 
graph and telephone services, comprises 
sO many processes involving extreme 
care and accuracy at every stage that it 
may almost be considered an industrial 
fine art, although the finished product 
has nothing artistic about it. We see 
the huge cakes—or ‘“‘ biscuits,” as they 
are called—of raw rubber put through 
innumerable grindings and tearings and 
washings and rollings, until all the im- 
purities that the wily native introduces 
have been thoroughly extracted, and the 
homogeneous slab of pure material is the 
result. Then it is mixed in heated recep- 
tacles with other materials, and finally 
emerges, after perhaps weeks of prepa- 
ration, a brownish mass of warm sticky 
compound. Before being applied to the 
wire it is again masticated and chewed 
up in steam-heated machines, and forced 
through a fine strainer to extract any 
stray impurities that it may have gath- 
ered during transit from machine to ma- 
chine. Then it is passed to another 
machine, by which it is pressed around 
the wire, forming a perfectly cylindrical 
coating, as the wire is drawn through a 
hole in the die-plate at the end of the 
little steam-heated cylinder into which 
the compound is fed. The insulating 
covering is soft and ‘‘ tacky” when first 
put on the wire, and a further process is 
necessary before it is fit to stand the 
wear and tear of every-day use. As it 
emerges from the covering-machine the 
wire is coiled into large shallow pans, 
which are afterwards covered up and placed in a vulcanizing 
chamber, where they are kept subjected to steam heat for 
several hours. The vulcanizing hardens and toughens the 
rubber covering, and gives it the wear-resisting qualities, 
without which it would be useless. 

Sometimes pure rubber is laid around the wires, and vari- 
ous layers of compound are put on above before the whole 
is vulcanized. For some kinds of wire gutta-percha is used 
instead of rubber compound; other processes lap the cover- 
ing round the wire in spiral or longitudinal strips, and if we 
investigate far enough we shall find many variations of the 
particular process we have seen. The object of all of them, 
however, is the same—to surround the wire with a compact 
homogeneous covering of durable insulating material with- 
out crack, fissure, or flaw. When the wire emerges from the 
vulcanizing chamber it is wound on reels, and placed in a 
water-tank to be tested for insulation. These tests are made 
with delicate measuring instruments installed in a laboratory 
in a quiet part of the works. The tests reveal the slightest 
imperfection in the insulating covering, and any reel found 
to contain faulty wire is rejected, the defective spot being 
afterwards searched out and repaired. When the wire is 
passed by the electrician it is ready for further processes. 

It may be made up into any number of different forms be- 
fore being sent out for sale. For lamp cord or in-door use it 
is braided with a fancy silk or cotton covering, or if it is to 
be exposed to the weather it is taped or braided and soaked 
with a preservative compound. If it is to be made into un- 
derground cable it is passed through a machine which en- 
closes it in a tube of lead forced on at an enormous pressure. 
Or for a submarine cable a giant combination of wheels and 
reels takes a number of coils of wire in hand, lays them up 
together in a snug strand, then wraps them around with 
hemp, and over that winds a closely fitting armor of galvan- 
ized iron wires. 

In another part of the factory we see telephone cables be- 
ing made up of hundreds of fine copper wires lightly wrapped 
with cotton or paper, twisted together in pairs, then laid up 
by a large machine in regular layers until a compact cable 
is formed with mathematical nicety. Every wire occupies its 
proper place, separated just so much from each of its neigh- 
bors. No rubber or compound insulation is used here, we 
learn, because such materials possess electrical properties in- 
imical to telephonic transmission. Fibrous materials insu- 
late the wires from each other sufficiently well, and the 
thick leaden tube in which the whole cable is enclosed pre- 
vents the absorption of moisture by the insulation. Moist- 
ure is an enemy to all insulation, and almost every insulating 
material absorbs water, when it gets the chance, to a greater 
or less degree. Where rubber compounds are not used be- 
cause of their cost, other water-proof substances, such as bit- 
umen and heavy oils, have to be employed to give sufficient 
resistance. The Edison tubes, which every city resident is 
familiar with, we see being made up of long rods of copper 
wrapped with hemp and pushed into iron tubes; a hot sticky 
compound made up of bitumen and other materials is then 
forced in under pressure, until the covering is thoroughly 
impregnated and every interstice filled up. Many of the un- 
derground cables used for electric lighting are made in this 


- way; the insulation obtained is quite sufficient for all but 


very high tension currents, and the lead or iron armoring 
gives efficient protection against moisture. For high-tension 
currents or for exposed situations rubber insulation of good 
quality is the best thing, and we learn that a good deal of the 
obloquy that has been cast upon the ‘‘deadly wires” has 
heen caused by the use of a poor quality of insulated wire. 
Much of the wire used by electric-light companies of an eco- 
nomical turn of mind is of a cheap grade, the covering con- 
sisting merely of braid soaked in compound. With exposure 
to the weather the covering soon rots and absorbs moisture, 
and whatever insulating properties it may have had to begin 
with quickly disappear. This elass.of electrical conductor 
was at first known as “‘ underwriter’s wire,” but subsequent 
developments caused it to be very generally nicknamed “ un- 
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dertaker’s wire.” Fortunately for all concerned. the demand 
for it has considerably diminished during the past few years, 
and electrical companies recognize more than they did the 
necessity for constructing their circuits with greater care and 
with the kind of insulated wire most suitable to the class of 
service they deal in. 

Thoroughly primed with a knowledge of the mysteries of 
electric wire making, we leave the wire factory, with its 
mazes of fine wire and thick, its whirring machines and clatter- 
ing reels and bobbins, its sticky compounds and endless pro- 
cesses of covering, treating, vulcanizing, taping, braiding, and 
armoring, feeling secure that the next time we see a wire be- 
ing strung up overhead, or a cable being drawn down a man- 
hole into the subway, we shall know just what sort of a 
wire it is, how itis made, and what kind of a current it is go- 
ing to be used for, much to the astonishment and edification 
of our friend on the sidewalk. 

There is one thing more, however, that we must take a 
look at before we bid good-by to electric-land, and that is the 
genesis of all the mysterious array of instruments with which 
the electrician measures the electric current—the galvanome- 
ters With which he tests wires and cables and makes all sorts of 
wonderful measurements that he expresses in terms that are 
Greek alike to the man who reads the newspapers and to 
the man who writes for them; the ammeters and volt-me- 
ters with which the electrical engineer checks the behavior 
of his dynamos and watches the drain on his circuits, and 
the various other meters with which the electric-light com- 
pany determines the amount of current consumed. 

It is all very well, one says, to talk of electrical measuring 
instruments, but how, one asks, can electricity be measured, 
since it is something invisible and intangible, and altogether 
mysterious and incomprehensible? The answer is paradoxi- 
cal, as one might expect would be the case. Electricity is not 
measured. It produces certain effects whenever it is present, 
and by co-ordinating and comparing these effects what are 
called electric measurements are arrived at; and be it under- 
stood, despite the uncertainty as to what electricity really is, 
these measurements are the most exact and accurate known 
to the scientific world. A current of electricity flowing in 
a wire, collected on a plate or surface (in which state it is 
not a current, but a ‘‘charge”), or passing through a liquid 
will produce certain definite effects, thermic, magnetic. induc- 
tive, or ‘chemical; these effects can all be accurately deter- 
mined, either directly or by comparison with certain stand- 
ards, and in this manner electrical measurement has been 
reduced to an exact science. 

The galvanometer is one of the most important instru 
ments used for making electrical tests and measurements. 
It consists of a coil of insulated wire surrounding a magnet- 
ized needle balanced on a pivot or suspended by a silk fibre. 
A current circulating in the coil causes a movement of the 
needle. We see galvanometers of all shapes and sizes and 
grades of delicacy being made up. The cheapest and least 
sensitive form is made with a small coil of wire and ordinary 
compass needle mounted on a wooden base; from this crude 
beginning the galvanometer has developed into a costly and 
beautiful instrument, containing four coils of extremely fine 
wire, in the centre of which is suspended by a fibre of raw 
silk a set of tiny magnetized needles a fraction of an inch 
long. ‘These needles are fixed to a little mirror which re- 
flecis a spot of light on a long card-board scale, from which 
the indications of the instrument are read. These galva- 
nometers are so extraordinarily sensitive that they will ac 
tively respond to the merest trace of an electric current, and 
with their aid the most accurate measurements can be made. 
The reflecting galvanometer is an imposing-looking instru- 
ment, with its case of polished brass and plate-glass and base 
of gleaming hard rubber, and to accompany it we find an 
array of other instruments of similarly beautiful finish and 
scientific appearance. There are switches and keys, all with 
bases and pillars of hard rubber, and levers, plugs, and plates 
of bright brass; resistance coils containing miles of fine wire, 
all carefully insulated, and arranged so that any number of 
coils can be adjusted in circuit; condensers made up of 
sheets of tin-foil and mica; and other combinations of wire 
and brass and hard rubber too bewildering to mention. We 
are permitted to see the inside of all these mysteries—the 
coils of wire, the needles, the plates and connections, and 
brass fittings. To the ordinary observer in the electrical 
laboratory the instruments are so many mahogany boxes 
with metal plugs and sockets, and queer-looking brass cases 
and levers, with which the electrician performs various oper- 
ations while watching the quivering spot of light on the 
scale, noting down the results in cabalistic signs and figures 
that are unintelligible to the uninitiated eye. 

In the laboratory where all these instruments are tested 
and calibrated before being sent out 
we find a reflecting galvanometer in 
full swing, flanked with resistance 
coils, condensers, switches, and keys 
similar to those we have been in- 
specting in the various stages of 
manufacture, and here we soon find 
out how it all works. The resistance 
coils and condensers, we learn, are 
definite standards, like the weights 
and measures of every-day life; the 
galvanometer serves as the pointer 
of a balance to establish compari- 
sons. The electrician in measuring 
the resistance of a conductor or an 
insulator compares that resistance 
with the coils which have a definite 
known value, and the indications of 
the galvdnometer as he sends a cur- 
rent first through the standard coils 
and then through the wire to be 
measured, or through both at the 
same time, enable him to make his 
calculations with unerring certainty. 
If he wishes to know what charge 
of electricity a wire will hold, the 
condenser serves as a standard of 
comparison; the plates of the con- 
denser will hold a certain definite 
charge, and by comparing the indi- 
cation given by the galvanometer 
when the charge is allowed to flow 
out with the indication produced by 
the charge flowing out of the wire, 
he can tell exactly the amount of 
charge that the wire will hold. 
There are many other refinements of 
electrical measurement; the galva- 
nometer will tell the pressure and 
quantity of the current flowing in a 
wire, the distance from the end of 
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CALIBRATING ELECTRIC MEASURING INSTRUMENT. 


an insulated conductor of a defective part or break, and a 
variety of other conditions which belong to electrical ma- 
chinery, apparatus, and conductors. From all this it ap- 
pears that the electricians cap tell with certainty all about 
electricity except just what it is. : 

At this point our journey through electric-land reaches its 
conclusion. We have not seen all. or nearly all, of the won- 
ders it has to offer those who can devote a month or two to 
a sojourn within its ever-increasing limits, but in the short 
time that we have been able to give up to our flying trip we 
have inspected from the inside many of the machines and 
appliances that commercial electricity las evolved, and have 
made a bowing acquaintance with the strange combinations 
of wires and magnets that previously were utter strangers 
cloaked with a forbidding air of unapproachableness. The 
greater part of this prosperous industry has sprung up dur- 
ing the past ten years, and the extension of electric lighting 
and transmission of power has been so marvellously rapid 
that electrical manufacturing has progressed with gigantic 
strides. Electrical factories of all kinds are now to be found 
in all parts of the country; many of them employ from 400 
to 1000 operatives, men, women, and boys. The huge estab- 
lishments which turn out the products controlled by the great 
corporations whose names are identified with electrical prog- 
ress throughout the world—Edison and Thomson-Houstoao 
—employ between them a small army of skilled workers, 
numbering in all about 7000. The entire population of the 
busy region we have visited is not far short of 30,000 souls; 
this number of people, be it understood, is engaged solely in 
the manufacture of electrical devices, not in operating them, 
for that is a separate branch of the industry altogether. The 
total amount of capital invested in the making of telegraph 
and telephone iustruments, dynamos, motors, transformers, 
lamps, and all the other appliances that the electric current 
is concerned with, reaches the very respectable sum of 150 
millions of dollars. 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR CANAL-BOATS. 

THE recent experiments on the Erie Canal, near Rochester, 
of propelling canal-boats by the electric trolley were so suc- 
cessful that the next year is likely to see other and more 
complete attempts at the utilization of the same force for 
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the increase of rapid transit on New York's great water- 
way. While the existing conditions at the recent trial 
were by no means satisfactory, the electricians and others in- 
terested were reasonably satisfied that with improved appa- 
ratus the plan would prove a success. 

The boat used for the experiment was the Frank W. Hav- 
ley, a steam canal-boat having a propeller of the antiquated 
dish-pan type, not one-third of the surface of which, appar- 
ently, was active in propelling the boat. In preparing the 
Hailey for the test. the Westinghouse engineers simply re- 
moved boilers and engines and replaced them with two 
twenty-five horse-power Westinghouse street-railway motors 
of standard type. The motors were connected directly to 
the propeller shaft, and the connections were made by sim- 
ply taking out the bolts of the coupling which held the en- 
gine shaft and making the coupling to the motor shaft in- 
stead of to the engine shaft. In all its essential *features, 
therefore, the boat was a street car on water. It was esti- 
mated that the Hazley could tow six boats besides carrying 
itsown load. The course over which it ran was one mile long 
and had several turns, besides passing through one lock, so 
that all conditions were met with which would be found in 
actual practice. Two trolleys and two trolley wires were 
used, one furnishing the current and the other being the re- 
turn wire to complete the circuit. The actual voltage dur- 
ing the official test was reduced from 200 to 250 with a cur- 
rent of sixty amperes, making about twenty electrical 
horse-power. 

Some difficulty was experienced in steering the boat, as 
the short trolley poles allowed little deviation from the line 
either way. In future practice, however, a trolley carriage 
will be used, connected with the boat by a flexible cord 
wound on a reel on the deck of the boat, which can be paid 
out to any length desired, allowing the boat to turn out in 
passing other boats, to run into dock, etc. In case, as is gen- 
erally understood, the power at Niagara Falls should be 
utilized in the future, the Tesla multiphase system of trans- 
mission will be adopted. by which the current will go out 


_at avery high potential to transformers placed at con- 


venient points along the canal, these transformers reducing 

the potential sufficiently for practical working purposes. 

In actual practice there will be one complete circuit for east- 

bound boats and another complete circuit for west-bound 
boats, similar in all respects to the 
double trolley for double-track street 
railways. 

When it is considered that the 
average speed of canal-boats with 
mule or horse power does not ex- 
ceed two miles per hour, and that 
the aggregate amount of freight 
now carried annually on the New 
York State canals reachés nearly 
5,000,000 tons, it is apparent that 
the saving of but the fraction of a 
dollar per ton would amount to a 
very large sum. It will hardly be 
safe to Increase the speed beyond 
three or four miles an hour on the 
Erie until the long-advocated deep- 
ening of the canal from seven to 
nine feet is accomplished. 

‘“The employment of the double- 
trolley system used in the test,” 
says a well-known authority upon 
electrical matters, ‘‘ will scarcely be 
found to fulfil all the requirements 

= of actual practice. It was here re- 
sorted to evidently as a makeshift 
to avoid the use of a ground-plate, 
the life of which with the electro- 
lyzing current will prove to be but 
very short. With the long stretches 
which will have to be served with 
current, whether from central power 
stations situated at Niagara or dis- 
tributed along the line, there seems 
every likelihood of the alternating 
current best fulfilling the condiiions 
of practical work. fts employment 
will at once admit of running at 
approved high potential for the 
feeders, and will also obviate all 
trouble with ground plates.” 
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GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


HE stood beside his fellow-man and asked, 

** What needest thou?”—then gave with freest hand; 

But not of gold alone; the greater part 

Of what he gave was as the quiet rain 

That blessetli all the thirsty ground—it fell 

And quenched the sorrows in a thousand hearts 

With sympathy and love unspeakable. 

He held all things in trust for God; each day 

Was filled with kindnesses that live and move 

And gather majesty—now that he is gone— 

And will increase, till sages, yet to come, 

Will point the youth to where his humblest deed 

Iiluminates the path to God, and say, 

‘**Learn from that life the way to live and die.” 
W. BRaDWaAy. 

ARRIVAL OF THE FUNERAL PROCESSION AT THE DREXEL MAUSOLEUM. 


THE SERVICES IN ST. JAMES CHURCH, PHTILADELPHITA. 
Bishop Potter delivering the Address 


THE FUNERAL OF GEORGE W. CHILDS.—Drawines By F. Cresson SCHELL.—[Ske Pace 147, ] 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JANE FIELD,” ‘‘A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER STorIEs,” ‘* A NEW ENGLAND 


CHAPTER VII. 


N the north side of the old tavern was a great 

cherry orchard. In years back it had been a 

source of considerable revenue to Silas Berry, 

but for some seasons his returns from it had 

been very small. The cherries had rotted on the 

branches, or the robins had eaten them, for Silas would not 

give them away. Rose and her mother would smuggle a 

few small baskets of cherries to Sylvia Crane and Mrs. Bar- 

nard, but Silas’s displeasure, had he found them out, would 

have been great. ‘‘I ain’t a-goin’ to give them cherries 

away to nobody,” he would proclaim. ‘‘If folks dou’ t want 
‘em enough to pay for ’em they can go without.’ 

Many a great cherry picnic had been held in Silas Berry’s 
orchard. Parties had come in great rattling wagons from 
all the towns about, and picked cherries and ate their fill at 
a most overreaching and exorbitant price. 

There were no cherries like those in Silas Berry’s orchard 
in all the country roundabout. There was no competition, 
and for many years he had had it all his own way. The 
young people’s appetite for cherries and their zeal for 
pleasure had overcome their indignation at his usury. But 
at last Silas’s greed got the better of his financial shrewd- 
ness ; he increased his price for cherries every season, and 
the year after the tavern closed it became so preposterous 
that there was a rebellion. It was headed by Thomas 
Payne, who, as the squire’s son and the richest and most 
forehanded young man in town, could incur no suspicion of 
parsimony. Going one night to the old tavern to make terms 
with Silas for the use of his cherry orchard, for a party 
which included some of his college friends from Boston and 
his fine young-lady cousin from New York, and he aring the 
preposterous sum which Silas stated as final, he had turned 
on his heel with a strong word under his breath. ‘* You 
can eat your cherries yourself and be * said Tuomas 
Payne, and was out of the yard with the gay swagger which 
he had learned along with his Greek and Latin ‘al college. 
The next day Silas saw the party in Squire Payne’s big 
wagon, with Thomas driving. and the cousin’s pink cheeks 
and white plumed hat conspicuous in the midst, pass mer- 
rily on their way to a cherryless picnic at a neighboring 
pond, and the young college men shouted out a doggerel 
couplet which the wit of the party had made and set to 
a rough tune. 

‘Who lives here?” the basses demanded in grim melody, 
and the tenors responded, “Old Silas Berry, who charges 
sixpence for a cherry.” 

Silas heard the mocking refrain repeated over and over 
between shouts of laughter long after tliey were out of sight. 

Rose, who had not been bidden to the picnic, heard it and 
Wept as she peered around her curtain at the gay party. 
William, who had also not been bidden, stormed at his fa- 
ther, and his mother joined him. 

‘You're jest a-puttin’ your own eyes out, Silas Berry,” 
said she; ‘‘ you hadn’t no business to ask such a price for 

* Begun in Maxper’s WeeKiy No. 1933. 
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them cherries; it’s more than they are worth; folks won't 
stand it. You asked too much for ’em last year.” 

*T know what I’m about,” returned Silas, silting in his 
arm-chair at the window, with dogged chin on his breast. 

* You wait an’ see,” said Hannah. ‘‘ You've jest put your 
own eyes out.” 

And after-events proved that Hannah was right. Silas 
Berry's cherry orchard was subjected to a species of ostra- 
cism in the village. There were no more picnics held there, 
people would buy none of his cherries, and he lost all the 
little income which he had derived from them. Hannah 
often twitted him with it. ‘ You can see now that what I 
told you was true,” said she; *t you put your own eyes out.” 
Silas would say nothing in reply; he would simply make an 
animal sound of defiance like a grunt in his throat, and 
frown. If Hannah kept on, he would stump heavily out of 
the room, and swing the door back with a bang. 

This season Hannah had taunted her husband more than 
usual with his ill-judged parsimony in the matter of the 
cherries. The trees were quite loaded with the small green 
fruit, and there promised to be a very large crop. One day 
Silas turned on her. ‘* You wait,” said he; ‘‘mebbe I know 
what ’m abant, more’n you think T do.” 

Hannah scow led with shi irp interrogation at he ry husband’s 
shrewdly leering face. ‘‘ What be you a-goin’ to do?” she 
demanded. But she got no more out of him. 

One morning about two wecks before the cherries were 


_Yipe Silas went halting in a casual way across the south 


yard toward his daughter Rose, who was spreading out some 
linen to bleach. He picked up a few stray sticks on the 
way, ostentatiously, as if that were his errand. 

Rose was spreading out the lengths of linen in a wide 
sunny space just outside the shade of the cherry-trees. Her 
father paused, tilted his head back, and eyed the trees with 
a look of innocent reflection. Rose glanced at him, then 
she went on with her work. 

‘« Guess there’s goin’ to be considerable many cherries 
this year,” remarked her father, in an affable and confiden- 
tial tone. 

“I guess so,” replied Rose, shortly, and she flapped out 
an end of the wet linen. The cherries were a sore subject 
with her. 

‘‘T guess there’s goin’ to be more than common,” said 
Silas, still gazing up at the green boughs full of green fruit 
clusters. 

Rose made no reply; she was down on her knees in the 
grass stretching the line n straight. 

“Tve been thinkin’,” her father continued, slowly, “that 
—mebbe you'd like to have a little—party, an’ ask some of 
the young folks, an’ eat some of em when they get ripe. You 
could have four trees to pick off of.’ 

‘*T should think we’d had enough of cherry parties,” Rose 
cried out, bitterly. 

‘TI didn’t say nothin’ about havin’ ’em pay anything,” 
said her father. 

Rose straightened herself and looked at him incredulous- 
ly. ‘‘Do you mean it, father?” said she. 
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Ain't I jest said you might, if you wanted to?” 

‘Do you mean to have them come here and not pay, fa- 
ther?” 

“There ain’t no use tryin’ to sell any of ‘em,” replied Si- 
las. ‘* You can talk it over with your mother, an’ do jest as 
you're a mind to about it, that’s all. If you want to have a 
few of the young folks over here when them cherries are 
ripe, you can have four of them trees to pick off of. I ain’t 
got no more to say about it.” 

Silas turned in a peremptory and conclusive manner. 
Rose fairly gasped as she watched his stiff one-sided prog- 
ress across the yard. The vague horror of the unusual stole 
over her. A new phase of her father’s character stood be- 
tween her and all her old memories like a supernatural pres- 
ence. She left the rest of the linen in the basket and sought 
her mother in the house. ‘* Mother!” she called out, in a 

cautious voice, as soon as she entered the kitchen. Mrs. 
ie’ s face looked inquiringly out of the pantry, and Rose 
motioned her back, went in herself, and shut the door. 

‘What be you a-shuttin’ the door for?” asked her mother, 
wonderingly. 

‘**T don’t know what has come over father.” 

‘“What do you mean, Rose Berry? He ’ain’t had an- 
othe r shock?” 

‘I'm dreadful afraid he’s going to!’ I'm dreadful afraid 
some thing’s going to happen to him!’ 

“‘T’d like to know what you mean?” Mrs. Berry was 
quite pale. 

‘* Father says I can have a cherry party, and they needn't 
pay anything.” 

Her mother stared at her. 

‘Yes, he did.” 

They looked in each other’s eyes, with silent renewals of 
doubt and affirmation. Finally Mrs. Berry laughed. ‘*II’m! 
Don’t you see what your father’s up to?” she said. 

‘No, 1 don’t. I’m seared.” 

‘You needn't be. You ain’t very cute. He's an old 
head. He thinks if he has this cherry party for nothin’ 
folks will overlook that other affair, an’ next year they'll 
buy the cherries again. Mebbe he thinks they'll buy the 
other trees this year after the party. How many trees did 
he say you could have?” 

‘Four. Maybe that is it.” 

‘Of course tis. Your father’s an old head. Well, you'd 
better ask ’em. They won’t see through it, and it ’]] make 
things pleasanter. I’ve felt bad enough about it. I guess 
Mis’ Thayer won't look down on us quite so much if we 
ask a party here and let ’em eat cherries for nothin’. It’s 
more’n she’d do, I'll warrant.” 

‘Maybe they won’t any of them come,” said Rose. 

“H’m! Don’t you worry about that. They’ll come fast 
enough. I never see any trouble yet about folks comin’ to 
get anything good that they didn’t have to pay for.” 

Rose and her mother calculated how many to invite to the 
party. They decided to include all the available young 
people in Pembroke. 

‘We might jest as well while we're about it,” said Han- 


‘He didn’t!” 
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nah, judiciously. ‘There are cherries enough, and the 
Lord only knows when your father ’l] have another freak 
like this. I guess it’s like an eclipse of the sun, an’ won’t 
come again very soon.” 

Within a day or two all the young people had been bid- 
den to the cherry party, and, as Mrs. Berry had foretold, 
accepted. Their indignation was not proof against the 

‘ prospect of pleasure; and, moreover, they all liked Rose 
and William, and would not have refused on their account. 

The week before the party, when the cherries were be- 
ginning to turn red, and the robins had found them out, 
was an arduous one to little Ezra Ray,a young brother of 
Tommy Ray who tended in Silas Berry’s store. He was 
hired for twopence to sit all day in the cherry orchard and 
ring a cow-bell whenever the robins made excursions into 
the trees. From earliest dawn when the birds were first 
astir, until they sought their little nests, did Ezra sit un- 
comfortably upon a hard peaked rock in the midst of the 
orchard and jingle his bell. 

He was white -headed, and large of his age like his 
brother. His pale blue eves were gravely vacant under his 
thick white thatch; his chin dropped; his mouth gaped with 
stolid patience. There was no mitigation for his dull task; 
he was not allowed to keep his vigil on a comfortable branch 
of a tree with the mossy trunk for a support to his back, 
lest he might be tempted to eat of the cherries. and turn 
pal of the robins instead of enemy. He dared not pull 
down any low bough and have a surreptitious feast, for he 
understood well that there were likely to be sharp eyes at 
the rear windows of the house, that it was always probable 
that old Silas Berry, of whom he was in mortal fear, might 
be standing at his back, and, moreover, he should be ques- 
tioned, and had not falsehood for refuge, for he was a good 
child, and would be constrained to speak the truth. 

They would not let him have a gun instead of a bell, 
although he pleaded hard. Could he have sat there pre- 
senting a gun like a sentry on duty, the week in spite of 
discomfort and deprivations would have been full of glory 
and excitement. As it was, the dulness and monotory of 
the jingling of the cow-bell made even his stupid childish 
mind dismal. All the pleasant exhilaration of youth seemed 
to have deserted the boy, and life to him became as inane 
and bovine as to the original ringer of that bell grazing 
all the season in her own shadow over the same pasture- 
ground. 

And more than all, that twopence for which Ezra toiled 
so miserably was to go toward the weaving of a rag carpet 
which his mother was making, and for which she was sav- 
ing every penny. He could not lay it out in red and white 
sugar-sticks at the store. He sat there all the week. and 
every time there was a whir of: little brown wings and the 
darting flash of a red breast among the cherry branches he 
rang in frantic haste the old cow-bell. All the solace he 
obtained was an occasional robin-pecked cherry which he 
found in the grass, and then Mr. Berry questioned him se- 
verely when he saw stains around his mouth and on his 
fingers. 

He was on hand early in the morning on the day of the 
cherry picnic, trudging half awake, with the taste of break- 
fast in his mouth, through the acres of white dewy grass. 
He sat on his rock until the grass was dry. and patiently 
jingled his cow-bell. It was to young Ezra Ray, although 
all unwittingly, as if he himself were assisting in the opera- 
tions of nature. He watched so assiduously that it wes as 
if he dried the dewy grass and ripened the cherries. 

When the cherry party began to arrive he still sat on his 
rock and jingled his bell; he did not know when to stop. 
But his eyes were upon the assembling people rather than 
upon the robins. He watched the brave young men whose 
ignominy of boyhood was past, bearing ladders and tossing 
up shining tin pails as they came. He watched the giris 
swinging their little straw baskets daintily; his stupidly 
wondering eyes followed especially Rebecca Thayer. Re- 
becca in her black muslin, with her sweet throat fairly 
dazzling above the half-low bodice, and wound about twice 
with a slender gold chain, with her black silk apron em- 
broidered with red roses, and her beautiful face glowing 
with rich color between the black folds of her hair, held the 
instinctive attention of the boy. He stared at her as she 
stood talking to another girl with her back quite turned 
upon all the young men, until his own sister touched him 
upon the shoulder with a sharp nudge of a bony little hand. 

Amelia Ray’s face, blonde like her brother’s, but sharp 
with the sharpness of the thin and dark, was thrust into his. 
“You must go right home now,” declared her high voice. 
** Mother said so.” 

“Tm going to stay and help pick ’em,” said Ezra, in a 
voice which was not affirmative. 

** No, you ain’t.” 

“T can climb the trees.” 

‘*You’ve got to go right straight home. Mother wants 
you to wind balls for the rag carpet.” 

And then Ezra Ray, with disconsolate gaping face over 
his shoulder, retreated with awkward lopes across the field, 
the cow-bell accompanying his steps with doleful notes. 

There were about forty young people at the party wher 
all were assembled. They came mostly in couples, although 
now and then a little group of girls advanced across the 
field, and a young man came singly. Barnabas Thayer came 
alone, and rather late; Rebecca iad come some time before 
with one of her girl mates who had stopped for her. Bar- 
nabas, slender and handsome in his best suit, advancing with 
a stern and almost martial air, tried not to see Charlotte 
Barnard, but it was as if her face were the natural focus for 
his eyes, which they could not escape. However, Charlotte 
was not talking to Thomas Payne; he was not even very near 
her. He was already in the top of a cherry-tree picking 
busily. Barney saw his trim light head and his bright blue 
waistcoat among the branches, and his heart gave a guilty 
throb of relief. But soon he noted that Charlotte had not 
her basket, and the conviction seized him that Thomas had 
it and was filling it with the very choicest cherries from the 
topmost branches, as was indeed the case. 

Charlotte never looked at Barney, although she knew well 
when he came. She stood smilingly beside another girl, 
her smooth fair hair gleaming in the sun, her neck showing 
pink through her embroidered lace kerchief, and her gleam- 
ing head and her neck seemed to survey Barney as conscious- 
ly as her face. Suddenly the fierceness of the instinct of 
possession seized him; le said to himself that it was his wife’s 
neck; no one else should see it. He felt like tearing off his 
own coat and covering her with rude force. It made no 
difference to him that nearly every other girl there, his sister 
among the rest, wore her neck uncovered by even a kerchief, 
he felt that Charlotte should not have done so. The other 


young men were swarming up the trees with the girls™bas- 
kets, but he stood aloof with his forehead knitted; it was as 
All at once there was a 


if all his reason had deserted him. 
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rustle at his side, and Rose Berry touched him on the arm; 
he started, and looked Cown into her softly glowing little 
face. 

‘Oh, here you are!” said she, and her voice had adoring 
cadences. 

Barney nodded. 

““T was afraid you weren’t coming, 
panted softly through her red parted lips. 

Rose’s crisp pink muslin gown flared scallopins around 
her like the pink petals of a hollyhock; her slender white 
arms showed through the thin sleeves. Barney could not 
look away from her wide-open unfaltering blue eyes, which 
suddenly displayed to him strange depths. Charlotte dur- 
ing all his courtship had never looked up in his face like 
that. He could not himsclf have told why; but Charlotte 
had never for one moment lost sight of the individual and 
the respect due him in her lover. Rose in the heart of New 
England, bred after the precepts of orthodoxy, was a pagan, 
and she worshipped Love himself. Barney was simply the 
statue that represented the divinity; another might have 
done as well had the sculpture been as fine. 

“T told you I was coming,” Barney said, slowly, and his 
voice sounded odd to himself. 

‘‘T know you did, but I was afraid you wouldn't.” 

Rose still held her basket. Barney reached out for it. 
‘*Let me get some cherries for you,” he said. 

““Oh, I guess you hadn’t better,” Rose returned, holding 
the basket firmly. 

‘*Why not?” 

“‘T’m—afraid Charlotte won't like it,” Rose said. Her face 
upturned to Barney was full of pitiful seriousness, like a 
child’s. 

**Give me the basket,” demanded Barney, and she yield- 
ed. She stood watching him as he climbed the nearest 
tree; then she turned and met Charlotte's stern eyes full upon 
her. Rose went under the tree herself, pulled down a low 
branch, and began to eat; several other girls were doing the 
same. Thomas Payne passed the tree, bearing carefully 
Charlotte’s litthe basket heaped with the finest cherries. 
Rose tossed her head defiantly. ‘‘She needn’t say any- 
thing,” she thought. 

The morning advanced, the sun stood high, and there was 
a light wind, which now and then caused the cherry leaves 
to smite the faces of the pickers. There were no robins in 
the trees that morning, there were only swift whirs of little 
wings in the distance, and sweet flurried calls which were 
scarcely noted in the merry clamor of the young men and 
girls. 

Silas Berry stood a little aloof, leaning on a stout cane, 
looking on with an inscrutable expression on his dry old 
face. He noted everything; he saw Rose talking to Barney; 
he saw his son William eating cherries with Rebecca Thayer 
out of one basket; but his expression never changed. The 
predominant trait in his whole character had seemed to 
mould his face to itself unchangeably, as the face of a hunt- 
ing-dog is moulded to his speed and watchfulness. 

‘Don’t Mr. Berry look just like an old miser?” a girl 
whispered to Rebecca Thayer; then she started and blushed 
confusedly, for she remembered suddenly that William 
Berry was said to be waiting upon Rebecca, and she also 
remembered that Charlotte Barnard, who was within hearing 
distance, was his niece. 

Rebecca blushed too. 
in a constrained voice 

** Well, I don’t know as he does,” apologized the girl. “I 
suppose I thougit of it because he’s thin. [always had an 
idea that a miser was thin.” Then she slipped away, and 
presently whispered to another girl what a mistaken speech 
she had made, and they put their heads together with soft 
averted giggles. 

The girls had brought packages of luncheon in their bas- 
kets, which they had removed to make space for the cherries, 
and left with Mrs. Berry in the tavern. At noon they sent 
the young men for them, and prepared to have dinner at a 
little distance from the trees where they had been picking, 
where the ground was clean. Wiliiam and Rose also went 
up to the tavern, and Rose beckoned to Barney as she passed 
him. ‘Don’t you want to come?” she whispered, as he 
followed hesitatingly; ‘* there’s something to carry.” 

When the party returned, Mrs. Berry was with them, and 
she and Rose bore between them a small tub of freshly fried 
hot doughnuts. Mrs. Berry had utterly refused to trust it to 
the young men. ‘‘I know better than to let you have it,” 
she said, laughing. ‘‘ You’d-eat all the way there, and there 
wouldn’t be enough left to go round. Me and Rose will 

vurry it; it ain’t very heavy.” William and Barney each 
bore two great jugs of molasses and water spiced with 
ginger. 

Silas pulled himself up stiffly when he saw them coming; 
he had been sitting upon the peaked rock whereon Ezra Ray 
had kept vigil with the cow-bell. Full of anxiety had he 
een all day lest they should pick from any except the four 
trees which he had set apart for them, and his anxiety was 
greater since he knew that the best cherries: were not on 
those four trees. Silas sidled painfully toward his wife and 
daughter; he peered over into the tub, but they swung it re- 
morselessly past him, even knocking his shin with its iron- 
bound side. 

‘‘What you got there?” he demanded, huskily. 

‘Don’t you say one word,” returned his wife, with a 
fierce shake of her head at him. 

** What’s in them jugs?” 

‘It’s nothing but sweetened water. Don’t,father,” pleaded 
Rose under her breath, her pretty face flaming. 

Her mother scowled indomitably at Silas tagging threaten- 
ingly at her elbow. ‘Don’t you say one word,” she whis- 
pered again. 

“You ain’t goin’ to—give ’em—!” 

‘* Don’t you speak,” she returned, hissing out the s. 

Silas said no more. He followed on, and watched the 
doughnuts being distributed to the merry party seated in a 
great ring like a very garland of youth under his trees; he 
saw them drink his sweetened water. 

*‘Don’t you want some?” asked his wife’s defiantly plea- 
sant voice in his ear. 

‘‘No, I don’t want none,” he returned. 

Finally, long before they had finished eating, he went 
home to the tavern. There was no one in the house. He 
stole cautiously into the pantry, and there was a reserve of 
doughnuts in a large milk-pan sitting before the window. 
Silas crooked his old arm around the pan, carried it pain- 
fully across the great kitchen and the entry into the best 
room, and pushed it far under the bureau. Then he returned 
and concealed the molasses-jug in the brick oven. He stood 
for a minute in the middle of the kitchen floor, chuckling 
and nodding as if to the familiar and confidential spirits of 
his own greed; then he went out, and a short way down the 
road to the cottage house where old Hiram Baxter lived 
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said she, and she 


‘*T never thought of it,” she said, 


and kept a little shoemaker’s shop in the L. He entered 
and sat down in the little leather-reeking place with Hiram’ 
and was safe and removed from inquiry when Mrs. Berry 
returned to the tavern for the remaining doughnuts and to 
mix more sweetened water. ‘The doughnuts could not be 
found, but she carried a pail across to the store, got more 
molasses from the barrel, and so in one point outwitted her 
husband. 

Mrs. Berry was famous for her rich doughnuts, and the 
first supply had been quite exhausted. William went up to 
her at once when she returned to the party. ‘‘ Where’s the 
rest of the doughnuts?” he whispered. 

‘*Your father’s hid ’em,” she whispered back. 
don’t say anything.” 

William scowled, and made an exclamation. ‘‘ The old—” 

‘‘Hush.” whispered his mother again; ‘‘go up to the 
house and get the sweetened water. I’ve mixed another 
jug.” 

‘** Where is he?” demanded William. 

‘‘T dun’no’. He ain’t to the store.” 

William strode off across the field, and he searched through 
the house with an angry stamping and banging of doors, but 
he could not find his father or the doughnuts. ‘‘ Father,” he 
called, in an angry shout, standing in the doorway, ‘‘ Father!” 
But there was no reply, and he went back to the others with 
the jug of sweetened water. Rebecca watched him with 
furtive anxious eyes, but he avoided looking at her. When 
he passed her a tumbler of sweetened water she took it and 
thanked him fervently, but he did not seem to heed her at all, 

After dinner they played romping games under the trees 
—hunt the slipper, and button, and Copenhagen. Mrs, 
Barnard and two other women had come over to see the 
festivity, and they sat at a little distance with Mrs. Berry, 
awkwardly disposed against the trunks of trees, with their 
feet tucked under their skirts to keep them from the damp 
ground, 

Copenhagen was the favorite game of the young people, 
and they played on and on while the afternoon deepened. 
Clinging to the rope they formed a struggling ring, looping 
this way and that way as the pursuers neared them. Their 
laughter and gay cries formed charming discords, their 
radiant faces had the likeness of one family of flowers, 
through their one expression. The wind blew harder, the 
girls’ muslin skirts clung to their limbs as they moved 
against it, and flew out around their heels in fluttering 
ruffles. The cherry boughs tossed over their heads full of 
crisp Whispers among their dark leaves and red fruit clus- 
ters. Over across the field, under the low-swaying boughs, 
showed the old red wall of the tavern, and against it a great 
mass of blooming phlox, all vague with distance like purple 
smoke. Over on the left, fence rails glistened purple in the 
sun and wind, a bluebird sat on a crumbling post and sang. 
But the young men and girls playing Copenhagen saw and 
heard nothing of it. 

They heard only that one note of love which all unwit- 
tingly, and whether they would or no, they sang to each 
other through all the merry game. Charlotte heard it wheth- 
er she would dr not, and so did Barney, and it produced in 
them as in the others a reckless exhilaration in spite of their 
sadness. William Berry forgot all his mortification and 
annoyance as he caught Rebecca’s warm fingers on the rope 
and bent over her red averted cheek. Barney, when he had 
grasped Rose’s hands, which had fairly swung the rope his 
way, kissed her with an ardor which had in it a curious 
fierce joy. because at that moment he caught a glimpse of 
Thomas Payne’s handsome audacious face meeting Char- 
lotte’s. 

Barney had not wished to play, but he played with zeal, 
only he never seemed to see Charlotte’s fingers on the rope, 
and Charlotte never saw his. The girls’ cheeks flushed 
deeper, their smooth locks became roughened. The laugh- 
ter waxed louder and longer; the matrons looking on doubled 
their broad backs with responsive, merriment. It became 
like a little bacchanalian rout ina New England field on a 
summer afternoon, but they did not know it in their simple 
hearts. 

At six o’clock the mist began to rise, the sunlight streamed 
through the trees in slanting golden shafts, long drawn out 
like organ -hords. The young people gathered up their 
pails and baskets and went home, flocking down the road 
together, calling back farewells to Rose and William and 
their mother, who stood in front of the tavern watching them 
out of sight. 

They were not quite out of sight when they came to 
Hiram Baxter’s little house, and Silas Berry emerged from 
the shop door. ‘‘ Hullo!” he cried out, and they all stopped, 
smiling at him with a cordiality which had in it a savor of 
apology. Indeed, Thomas Payne had just remarked, with 
a hearty chorus of assents, that he guessed the old man 
wasn’t so bad after all. 

Silas advanced toward them; he also was smiling. He 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, and drew out a roll of 
paper which he shook out with trembling fingers. He 
stepped close to Thomas Payne and extended it. 

** What is it?” asked the young man. 

Silas smiled up in his face with the ingenuous smile of 
a child. 

‘What is it?” Thomas Payne asked again. 

The others crowded around. 

“It’s nothin’ but the bill,” replied Silas, in a wheedling 
whisper. His dry old face turned red, his smile deepened. 

“The bill for what?’ demanded Thomas Payne, and he 
seized the paper. 

‘* For the cherries you eat,” replied Silas. ‘‘ I've always 
been in the habit of chargin’ more, but I’ve took off a leetle 
this time.” His voice had a ring of challenge, his eyes 
were sharp, while his mouth smiled. 

Thomas Payne scowled over the bill. The other young 
men peered at it over his shoulder, and repeated the amount 
with whistles and half-laughs of scorn and anger. The 
girls ejaculated to each other in whispers. Silas stood 
impervious, waiting. 

The young men whipped out their purses without a word, 
but Thomas motioned them back. ‘I'll pay, and we'll 
settle afterward. We can’t divide up here,” he said, and 
he crammed some money hard in Silas’s eagerly outstretched 
hand. ‘‘ Thank you for your hospitality, Mr. Berry,” said 
Thomas Payne, his face all flaming and his eyes flashing, 
but his voice quite steady. ‘‘I hope you'll have as good 
luck selling your cherries next year.” 

There was a little exulting titter over the sarcasm among 
the girls, in which Rebecca did not join, then the party kept 
on. The indignant clamor waxed loud in a moment; they 
scarcely waited for the old man’s back to be turned on his 
return to the tavern. : 

But the young people, crying out all altogether against this 
last unparalleled meanness, had not reached the foot of the 
hill, where some of them separated, when they heard the 


“ Hush, 
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quick pound of running feet behind them 
and a hoarse voice calling on Thomas Payne 
to stop. They all turned, and William came 
up pale and breathing hard. ‘‘ What did 
you pay him?” he asked of Thomas Payne. 

**See here, W illiam, we all know you had 
nothing to do with it,” Thomas cried out. 

“What did you pay him?” William re- 
peated, in a stern gasp. 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“You tell me what you paid him.’ 

Thomas Payne blushed all over his hand- 
some boyish ‘face. He half-whispered the 
amount to William, although the others knew 
it as well as he. 

William pulled out his purse, and count- | 
ed out some money with trembling fingers, 

“Take it, for God’s sake,” said he, and 
Thomas Pay ne took it. ‘‘ We all know that 
you knew nothing about it,” he said again. 
The others chimed in with eager assent, but 
William gave his head a shake, as if he shook 
off water, and broke away from them all, and 
pelted up the hill with his heart so bitterly 
sore that it seemed as if he trod on it atevery | 
step. | 

A voice was crying out behind him, but he 
never heeded. ‘There were light hurrying | 
steps after him, and a soft flutter of girlish 
skirts, but he never looked away from his | 
own self until Rebecca touched his arm. 
Then he looked around with a start and a 
great blush, and jerked his arm away. 

But Rebecca followed him up quite boldly, 
and caught his arm again, and looked up in | 
his face. ‘‘ Don't you feel bad,” said she; 
“don’t you feel bad. You ain't to blame.” 

‘Ain't he my father?” 

‘You ain’t to blame for that.” 

“Disgrace comes without blame, 
William, and he moved on. | 

Rebecca Kept close to his side, clinging to | 
hisarm. ‘It’s your father’s way,” said she. 
“He's honest, anyway. Nobody can say he | 
ain't honest.” 

‘It depends upon what vou call honest,” | 
William said, bitterly. ‘‘ You'd better run | 
| 


” 


| 
said | 


back, Rebecea. You don’t want them to 
think you’re going with me, and they will. 
I’m disgraced, and so is Rose. You'd better 
run back.” 

Rebecca stopped, and he did also. She 
looked up in his face; her mouth was quiver- 
ing with a kind of helpless shame, but her 
eyes were full of womanly oe and stead- 
fastness. ‘* William,” said she, “* I ran away 
in the face and eyes of them all to comfort 
you. They saw me, and they can see me 
now, but I don’t care. And I don’t care if 
you see me; I always have cared, but I don’t 
now. Ihave always been terribly afraid lest 
you should think I was running after you; 
but Lain’t afraid now. Don’t you feel bad, 
William. That’s all I care about. Don't 
you feel bad; nobody is going to think any 
less of you. I don’t; I think more.” 

William looked down at her; there was a 
hesitating appeal in his face, as in that of a 
hurt child. Suddenly Rebecca raised both 
her arms and put them around his neck; he 
leaned his cheek down against her soft hair. 
** Poor William,” she whispered, as if he had 
been her child instead of her lover. 

A girl in the merry party speeding along 
at the foot of the hill glanced around just 
then; she turned again, blushing hotly, and 
touched a girl near her, who also glanced 
around. Then their two blushing faces con- 
fronted each other with significant half- 
shamed smiles of innocent young girlhood. 

They locked arms, and whispered as they 
went on. ‘‘Did you see?” ‘ Yes.” ‘‘ His 
head”: **"Mes.” * Ter arms?” ‘* Yes:” 
Neither had ever had a lover. 

But the two lovers at the top of the hill 
paid no heed. The party were all out of 





gathering twilight. William left Rebecca 
when they came opposite her house. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





UGLY TEMPERS 
Are a product of bad digestion. Your dyspeptic is 
almost invariably a cross-patch. The way to renew 
cheerfulness of disposition and an equable temper 


| soured by indigestion is to take a course of Hostet- 
| ter’s Stomach Bitters, which not only banishes dys- 
| pepsia, but also relieves bilionsness, constipation, 


chills and fever, rheumatism, and kidney trouble. 
Use it with persistence three times a day.—{Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents x bottle.—[Adp.] 








COFFEE 


is rendered more wholesome and palatable if instead 
of using milk or cream you use the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, or if you prefer it unsweet- 
ened, then Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream.—{Adv.] 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
Brown’s Bronoutat Trooues have been recommend- 
ed by physicians, and are recognized the world over 


as one of the few staple Cough remedies. Sufferers 
from Bronchial Troubles should try them.—[{Adv. ] 














Norntne is more destructive of beauty than a had 
complexion, and nothing is more certain to secure a 


| good one than the use of Wricut's INDIAN VEGETABLE 
Pitis.—[Adv.] 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
presents a new and valuable food beverage. It is de- 
licious to the taste and highly nutritious. —[Adv. J 





Tur Best Worm ‘ial for Children are Brown’s 
Vermiruce Comrits, 25cents a box.—[Adv. 








Dr. Strerrtr’s AnNcostura Brirrrrs make health and 
rosy cheeks and happiness.—{ Adv.] 
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sight when they went slowly down in the 
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Increased Appetite 
is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod.liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it isa 
wonderful ful help to both. 


| Scott's Ss Emulsion ar- | 
vests the progress of | 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising a barrier of 
healthy tlesh, strength 
and nerve. 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











Grand Central Station in the centre 
of New York City. 
The Hudson River for one hundred 
and fifty miles. 
The beautiful Mohawk Valley in which 
are some of the finest land- 
scapes in America. | 


Niagara Falls—the world’s greatest 
cataract. 

The Adirondack Mountains — “the 
Nation’s pleasure-ground and 
Sanitarium.” 

The Empire State Express — fastest 
train in the world. 

The Thousand Islands — the fisher- 
man’s paradise. 

The New York and Chicago Limited— 
the most luxurious train in 
the world. 

Are a few of the many attractions offered 
the public by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


«America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 








PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Edited by Lord FREDERICK HAMILTON, M.P., and 
Sir DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


FEBRUARY, 1894. NO, 10. NOW READY. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, 
Contains 
Serials by George Meredith. 


Frank R. Stockton. 
George Boughton, A.R.A. 
John Reid. 

Louie Tracy. 
3ram Stoker. 


Stories by 


Poems by “ Violet Fane. = 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Ethel de Fonblanque. 
Emily Leith. 
Articles by ‘. F. Benson. 


D. Traill. 
Pte Vandam. 
Hon. Geo. N. Curzon, M.P. 
Illustrations by A. Alston, J. Giilich, A. Jule Goodman, 
W. H. Margetson, Raymond Potter, A. Layard, 
A.B. Frost, ‘‘ Rab,” and G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. 
Vexed Questions. 
Is Anonymity in Journalism Desirable ? 
Robert I. Martin and Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
“Without Prejudice,” by I. Zangwill. 





Editorial Offices: 18 Charing Cross Road,London,W.C. 

Publishing Offices—London, S75 rge Routledge & Sons (Limit- 
ed), Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons (Limited), 16 Jz ese sRKow; New Yor rit The 
International News Company; Toronto: The Toronto 
News Company; Montreal: The Montreal News Company. 





20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Of, ‘Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARL EY PARKER, F. Rk. A. S., London, 
A. N. LONG & CO., 1 1013 8 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
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The H Cycle—— 

zs Ariel Catalogue 
Said to be the finest in America, gives 
12 Reasons why these Cycles should 
be used in preference to all others. 


THE ARIEL CYCLE MFG. CO. 
GOSHEN, IND. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GE« IRGEI 
WILLIAM CURTIS. Edited by CHARLES 
ELIOT NORTON. Vol. I. Orations and 
Addresses on the Principles and Charac- 
ter of American Institutions and the Du- 
ties of American Citizens, 1856-1891. 
Vol. Il., Addresses and Reports on the 
Reform of the Civil Service of the United 
States. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3 50 each. (Vol. III. nearly ready.) 


HORACE CHASE. A Novel. By Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, Author of 
*‘Anne,” “* Jupiter Lights,” etc. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES.  Sto- 
ries. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of 
“The Refugees,”’ ‘‘ Micah Clarke,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 50. (Uniform in style and price 
with ‘‘Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.’’) 


SOME SALIENT POINTS IN THE SCIENCE 
OF THE EARTH. By Sir J. WILLIAM 
Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., Author of 
**The Story of the Earth and Man,” 
“The Origin of the World,” etc. With 

- 46 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


IN DIREST PERIL. A Novel. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘* Times 
Revenges,” ‘*‘ First Person Singular,” 
*“The Weaker Vessel,”’ etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


By DAvID 


PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW. Stories. By 
Lubovic HALEvy. The Translation by 
EDITH V. B. MATTHEWS. An Introduction 
by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. In 
the ‘‘ Odd Number Series.” 


INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY PRAC- 
TICAL BIOLOGY. A Laboratory Guide 
for High Schools and College Students. 
By CHARLES WRIGHT DopcE, M.S., 
Professor of Biology, Rochester Univer- 
sity. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80. (Mail- 
ing price, $1 98.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Volume III. Illustrated Edition. With 
Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous II- 
lustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Vol- 
ume IV. in press.) 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of 
““The West from a Car-Window,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
With Three Photogravure Portraits. Two 
Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $8 00; Three-quarter Calf, 
$12 50. (Jn a Box.) 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By CHARLES A. PLATT. 
With Many Illustrations, including a Col- 
ored Frontispiece (printed in Paris). 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, 
Maid, Wife, and Widow. A Matter-of- 
fact Romance. By CHARLES READE. 
With Photogravure Portrait, and 550 Il- 
lustrations from Drawings by WILLIAM 
MARTIN JOHNSON. Two volumes. 8vo, 
Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $8 00. (In a Box.) 


THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF 
ENGRAVING. By WILLIS O. CHAPIN. 
Illustrated with 60 Engravings and Helio- 
gravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. (Jn a Box.) 


‘* HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE”? FOR 1893. 
Vol. XIV. With about 800 Illustrations 
and 904 pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works ave for sale by all booksellers, or wilt 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
A and ee to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harper’s CaTaLocue will be sent to any ad- 
adress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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HENRY M. RICE. 


A COMMANDING FIGURE. 


One of the noblest characters in the history of that vast 
region which, for want of a better designation, we call the 
great Northwest, was buried last week in the city of St. 
Paul, after one of the most impressive funeral services ever 
held in that city. Henry M. Rice, the man to whom so 
many men distinguished in the life of the Northwest paid 
the last tribute of mortal regard, had been for nearly a half- 
century a commanding figure in the life of this section of 
the country. He wasaiman of the people. He never for- 
got that he was of the people. Whether he was engaged in 
the duties of a Senator of the United States—in some of the 
years when to that body were intrusted vast responsibilities— 
in the House of Representatives asa delegate from Territorial 
Minnesota, or whether he was engaged in the often delicate 
and always important work of negotiating treaties with the 
Indians of the West, he ever maintained his firm belief in 
and loyal devotion to the interests of the people. 

He was a man unique among the men of his generations. 
He left an indelible impress upon the West, commercial, 
geographical—indeed, moral. In his work in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate he lost no opportunity to 
further the interests of his section of the country, and so 
winning was his personality, so skilful his diplomacy, so 
thoroughly honest his methods, that he was enabled to win 
where a man of lesser stature and strength would have 
failed. 

A Democrat of the Democrats from young-manhood to 
death, he was always a stanch supporter of the national 
government. 

Mr. Rice was seventy-eight years of age when he died. 
He had gone to San Antonio to escape the rigors of the 
Minnesota winter, but died there January 15th. He was 
born in Vermont in 1816, and after coming to Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, where he lived for some time in the family of the 
then prominent General Burdick, he left Michigan—this in 
1837—and walked with pack on back two hundred miles 
further West. He was employed in the location of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal, was associated with one of the large fur 
companies on reaching St. Paul, and his great influence with 
the Indians throughout the whole Northwest resulted in his 
being selected in 1846 to negotiate a treaty between the 
United States and the Winnebagoes for their Iowa reserva- 
tion. For the next twenty- five. years, in addition to all his 
Congressional and other duties, he aided in making trea- 
ties with the Indians of the West and Northwest, notably 
with the Sioux, Chippewas, and Pillagers. 

He possessed in a more marked degree, perhaps, than any 
other white man in the United States the confidence and 
love of the Indians. 

It is a matter of interest that he secured the passage of the 
enabling act whereby Minnesota advanced to Statehood. 

In his municipal life Mr. Rice was no less honored than in 
national affairs. He was at different times president of the 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, president of the State His- 
torical Society, and a member of the Board of Regents of 
the State University. He introduced in Congress the initial 
bill providing for the Northern Pacific Railroad, and made 
in 1858 the first speech in favor of that road. The first Dem- 
ocratic convention of the Territory of Minnesota met in his 
house. 

Personally he was a most delightsome man—courteous, 
kindly, sympathetic, cordial. 

One of the strongest characters in the section of the coun- 
try in which he lived passed out of current life in the death 
of the Hon. Henry M. Rice. W. S. Harwoop. 


THE YOUNGER MURPHY. 

WHEN in October a Southern girl chanced to visit a Con- 
necticut city, and was surprised to see blue ribbons and but- 
tons on so many street passers as she rode up from the sta- 
tion, she asked, in her innocence, * “if the football season 
opened earlier than usual this year.” Her only explanation 
of the universality of the blue was that one of the ‘‘ big 
games” was about to come off, and everybody was sporting 
the Yale colors. She was not aware that the temperance 
ampaign of the younger Murphy—Thomas Edward, known 
wherever he appears as ‘‘ Ned,” son of Francis Murphy, the 
veteran temperance worker—had so dominated many parts 
of Connecticut that its badge of blue visibly divides the al- 
legiance claimed exclusively by Yale. 

The story of ‘‘ Ned” Murphy’s campaign in Connecticut, 
now about a year old, can be told briefly so far as mere 
figures can tell it. The total number of pledge-signers is 
about 80,000. This army of blue-ribbon wearers is thus 
distributed among the principal cities of the State: New 
Haven, 12,000; Hartford, 15,000; Waterbury, 10,000; Meri- 
den, 6000; New Britain, 5000; Willimantic, 2500; Middle- 
town, 3000; Winsted, 1500. The remaining thousands are 
distributed among the smaller towns, especially manufac- 
turing places, which have been visited en route, sometimes 
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only for a single night. While it is no doubt true that a 
very large percentage of these blue-ribbon wearers are wo- 
men, children, and men who were, in the real sense of an 
abused word, “moderate drinkers,” it is also true that a very 
great number of them were incipient drunkards, and work- 
ing-men who drank to excess, wasting the money needed for 
the support of their families. The persistence of the Mur- 
phy sentiment after Murphy has gone is attested by the fact 
that New Britain, a city of over 20,000, South Manchester, 
where are the big Cheney silk-mills, and East Hartford, all 
voted ‘‘no license” at the recent election, largely owing to 
the indirect influence of his work. 

The word ‘‘ indirect” is used advisedly. It is one of the 
wonders of the Murphy campaign that it raises no *‘ issues” 
and avoids antagonisms. It can be monopolized by no 
party or sect. Its platform is broad enough for Catholic 
and Protestant, priest and minister, to stand on it side by 
side. It permits no denunciation of the ** moderate drink- 
er” —though he may at times be strongly argued with—and 
forbids abuse even of the saloon-keeper. The clergyman 
and business man who do not see their way clear to wearing 
the blue ribbon themselves are yet invited to express their 
approval of the movement from Murphy’s platform, to wish 
it God-speed—in short, ‘‘to preach total abstinence to the 
other fellow,” as one such business man wittily put it; and 
he ended, as might be guessed, in wearing the blue ribbon 
himself. The Murphy movement is a revelation of tolera- 
tion, viewed in the light of the usual temperance agitation 
Its broad spirit finds fitting expression in its pledge, which 
reads: 

MURPHY PLEDGE. 

‘* With Malice toward None, with Charity for All.” TI, the 
undersigned, do Pledge my Word and Honor, God helping 
Me, to Abstain from all Intoxicating Liquors as a Beverage, 
and that I will, by all honorable means, encourage others to 
Abstain. 


If the Murphy movement is in striking contrast with the 
ordinary narrow and somewhat bigoted total -abstinence 
movement, much more is Murphy himself in striking con- 





MRS. THOMAS EDWARD MURPHY. 


trast to the typical temperance orator. As he steps out on 
the platform of one of his great gatherings—where the doors 
have, no doubt, been closed a half-hour or more before, as 
even the standing-room is gone—and raises his hand to still 
the tumultuous greeting which interrupts some preliminary 
song or solo, one who sees him for the first time involun- 
tarily exclaims, ‘‘ What a fine-looking, well-dressed, genial 
man!” Of about the average height, of good figure, of 
good features, a blond who has alla blond’s attractive fresh- 
ness of complexion, with wavy hair and a heavy mustache, 
the chief charm of all lies in his winsome smile, whose 
whole-souled good- fellowship and open frankness are as 
contagious as sunshine. No heart can escape its inspiration 
of hope and help. Then what a ‘“ well-groomed ” man he is! 
From the fit of his bell-skirted Prince Albert coat and 
creased trousers to the nicety with which his cravat is tied, 
every detail is perfect. 

His method, if method it can be called when everything 
seems to go of itself without aim or machinery, is as unusual 
as the man. All centres in him. Business men—whom 
Murphy is very successful in enlisting in the cause—and 
clergymen are called up in some off- hand, unconventional 
way for a “few remarks ”—a way that recalls the Salvation 
Army. While each speaks, Murphy sits close behind, his 
face reflecting every sentiment, and his voice punctuating 
the remarks with all sorts of comments, the audience actually 
seeing and hearing as Murphy interprets. When Murphy’s 
own turn comes there is no attempt at an address. It is 
simply a talk, as colloquial as if it were delivered in a draw- 
ing-room before a select party of friends, now humorous, 
now pathetic, now intensely dramatic, moving this way and 
that as any chance incident may suggest, filled with stories, 
but absolutely free from coarseness, and stopping almost 
abruptly before any one is prepared for the end. The bur- 
den of it all is the glory of self-controlled manhood, the 
happiness of the home redeemed from the drink curse, the 
common-sense of being on the safe side. 

There is nothing new in all this. It is as old as the 
temperance cause. And yet thousands will crowd a great 
hall for thirty or more consecutive nights to listen to its 
repetition. It is the ‘‘magnetism” of the man’s own per- 
sonality, his dominating optimism, the contagious geniality 
of his gospel of good cheer, which puts courage into the 
heart of the most despondent, and sends all out into the 
world nerved for new effort. 

Then the charm of Murphy’s complete informality grows 
constantly. He treats his audience as one big family, and 
enters upon all sorts of personal details. His favorite cli- 
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max, ‘“‘Isn’t that so, Maggie?” at first grates unpleasantly, 
especially when one looks at Mrs. Murphy, a quiet, attrac- 
tive, well-dressed. well-bred little woman. But soon one 
comes to take it as the most natural thing in the world; and 
appreciates how without that familiarity the whole effect 
might be missed. And,indeed,Mrs. Murphy is herself a great 
factor in her husband’s success. She ‘‘ keeps tab” on all 
his stories, arranges a hundred details for him, and by a 
warning or encouraging glance restrains or directs him 
when he is seemingly most at the mercy of the spontaneous 
movings of his own spirit. Coming from a home of wealth 
and refinement in Pittsburg, the daughter of Captain Van- 
degrift, of the United Pipe Lines Company, Mrs. Murphy 
shows a devotion to her husband and to the cause which 
has in it a touch of romance, and which draws many hearts 
to her. Itseems impossible to imagine Murphy or the Mur- 
phy movement without her quiet, effective, gracious aid. 

It is now some ten years since ‘‘ Ned” Murphy began his 
unique career. While acting as his father’s secretary during 
a temperance campaign in England—then a mere boy of 
something over twenty —the father was called suddenly 
away, leaving him to do the work alone. His whole stock 
in trade was one set speech, already delivered. There was 
nothing for him to do but to throw aw ay speechifying and 
to ‘‘ get up and talk.” He found that he could ‘‘ talk,” and 
with a few intervals devoted to private business, he has been 
talking” on temperance ever since. 

ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 


ON RONCADOR REEF. 


Just as this number of the WEEKLY is going to press the 
news comes from the south that the historic Aearsarge has 
laid her bones on a reef in the Caribbean Sea. Sve transit 
gloria mundi, Although of a type now obsolete, so far as 
the methods and requirements of modern warfare are con- 
cerned, the old wooden corvette has long held place in the 
affections of our people. She destroyed the rebel Alabama 
one bright Sunday thirty years ago the 14th of June now 
coming. This signal action has saved her from going the 
way of the others of her class—the Oneida, Tuscurora, and 
the Wachusett—who have ended their days ingloriously by 
being dismantled and dismembered in the navy-yard sham- 
bles. To command the Kearsarge has always been held an 
honor, and her crew have always been noted for their spirit 
and efficiency. A cause for great rejoicing is that no souls 
were lost. Compared with the ships of the new navy she 

yas small, and her fighting capacity—in a modern sense— 
gnificant. But she was well built and serviceable, her 
timbers of white-oak were as sound as ever , and her quar- 
ters, for a ship of her size, were airy and comfortable. She 
was built in 1861, in the Portsmouth (New Hampshire) 
Navy-yard ; measured 201 feet 4 inches in length; beam, 
33 feet 10 inches ; draught of water (fully stowed), 13 feet 5 
inches forward and 14 feet 3 inches aft; displacement, 1550 
tons; indicated horse-power, 843. Her maximum speed was 
13 knots an hour under the most advantageous circum- 
stances. Her ordinary speed was from 8 to 11 knots. She 
was launched on the 11th of September, 1861, and cost $272,- 
514 99—a small sum compared with one of our later-day 
cruisers. Her complement was 20 officers and 160 men. 

When the Kearsarge struck Roncador Reef she had on 
board Acting Rear-Admiral Stanton, and was the flag-ship of 
the North Atlantic Squadron. Her loss will not ¢ ripple our 
service to any great extent, but it will cause sorrow to many 





. Who remember what the action off the coast of France, just 


outside the harbor of Cherbourg, was, and what it meant. 
Here was a Confederate cruiser, black-listed as a pirate, 
manned principally by foreigners, and English built, that 
had destroyed $15,000,000 of unarmed Federal shipping and 
chased our flag for years from off the seas. It was a naval 
duel—one of the last, and it was fought out to the death. 
Nothing but a fortunate circumstance saved the Kearsarge 
on that memorable day. A shell that lodged in her stern- 
post failed to explode; if it had, she would have drifted at 
the mercy of the enemy, and Captain Semmes and his pirati- 
cal crew would have dined in state that night at Cherbourg 
—heroes, every one, The attitude of the English at this time 
of the war was decidedly inimical to the United States, 
and the result of the engagement was a cause of much 
chagrin. Long odds had been laid that the Alabama would 
blow the Yankee out of the water. Every one knows 
the history of the fight; how the great 11-inch shells (she was 
armed with two 11-inch smooth bores then) ploughed into 
the rebel cruiser; and the English will have good cause to 
remember that they built her. So theold Kearsarge is gone. 
There will be » court of inquiry, and probably a light-house 
built down there in the Caribbean Sea. But the name of the 
old sloop will be in history linked with that of her gallant 
commander, Winslow; and the memory of that Sunday in 
June will be kept fresh as long as Uncle Sam has a single 
ship afloat or an American seaman in the service. 
RICHARD BaRRY. 

















GUNBOATS NOS. 7, 8, 9. 

So important have grown our interests in Asiatic waters 
that Congress, by act of March 3, 1893, made provision for 
the construction of three light-draught steel gunboats, each 
to be of about 1200 tons displacement, 

Small though these craft are in comparison with some of 
our mightier vessels, yet in their way they are uncommonly 
interesting, and significantly herald the advent of a well- 
defined foreign policy, and the prevalence of views more 
far-reaching than provision for the needs merely of our own 
coast: guard, 

Ten full years of advance in marine engineering and naval 
architecture are stamped upon these designs—an impress 
that must reflect great credit upon the present administra- 
tion, and the good work that it has taken up in continuing 
the reconstruction of the navy. 

No. 7 is a flush main-deck craft, carrying two light pole- 
masts and triangular sails; and her vitals are protected from 
medium gun fire by a water-tight deck and the disposition 
of her 380 tons coal supply about her boilers and engines. 

Her general dimensions are: Length on load water-line, 
normal displacement, 220 feet; maximum breadth, moulded, 
36 feet; mean draught.at normal displacement, 11 feet; nor- 
mal displacement, 1261 tons; indicated horse-power, maxi- 
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out into two tunnels 
for the purpose of 
giving the’ water 
ready flow to the 
screws, the water-line 
breadth being main- 
tained over nearly its 
full length, thereby 
affording protection 
to the screws against 
river - banks, and 
against downward 
fire, and injury by 
other craft in a 
crowded river. The 
extraordinary beam 
allows large berthing- 
space, increased by a 
covered deck extend- 
ing aft for two-thirds 
of the vessel’s length. 
The light draught has 
necessitated the adop- 
tion of twin rudders, 
one forward of the 





DESIGN FOR U. 8 GUNBOATS NOS. S AND 9.—Drawn ny Rosert G. Sxerrerr. 


mum, 1750; speed, contract, 14 knots. Complement, officers, 
crew, and marines, 150 men. 

The craft will be propelled by twin screws, actuated by 
two sets of quadruple-expansion engines, so arranged that 
the forward, low-pressure cylinder may be disconnected, 
and the rest of the motive power used more economically at 
cruising speeds as triple-expansion engines. To accomplish 
this without loss or unnecessary expenditure of fuel, the 
vessel will be provided with two kinds of boilers, tubulous 
and fire-tube, each maintaining different pressures of steam 
and feeding to different parts of the machinery when running 
at full speed; or the cylindrical fire-tube type, furnishing 
all the steam when the engines are working triple-expansion 
and the ship going at cruising speeds. 

The purpose of the flush main-deck is to provide in- 
creased berthing space for the crew when in the tropics, as 
well as to give additional comfort in rough weather. 

The armament will consist of eight 4-inch rapid-fire guns, 
arranged in sponsons_on the gun-deck, and in the open on 
the main-deck, four 6-pounder Hotchkiss guns of rapid-fire 
type on the gun-deck forward and aft, and of two 1-pounder 
Hotchkiss and two Gatling guns disposed on the main-deck. 
There will be one torpedo-tube in the stem. 

No. 8 and No. 9 have been more especially designed for 
particular service, and are intended for regular duty in the 
rivers and shallow waters of China. 

Their principal dimensions are: Length on load water- 
line, normal displacement, 250 feet; maximum breadth, 
moulded, 40 feet ; mean draught, at normal displacement, 8 
feet; normal displacement, 1313 tons; indicated horse- 
power, maximum, 1600; speed, contract, 13 knots. Com- 
plement, officers, crew, and marines, 150 men. 

These vessels will haye water-tight decks over the boilers 
and engines, and that protection augmented by the manner 
in which their coal supply of 275 tons is stowed. 

Owing to the light draught of these vessels, and the use of 
twin screws, together with the special river service for 
which they are designed, the hulls are of unusual shape aft 
under the water-line, that part of the vessel being hollowed 





Mr. Caspar W. Whitney has sailed for London in the inter- 
est of HARPER’S WEEKLY, with a view to making a careful 
study of Amateur Sport in England. Mr. Whitney will soon 
begin to contribute his articles from abroad; and in the mean 
time this department will be supplied by prominent authorities 
on special subjects connected with amateur sport. 


AMERICAN SPORTS THEN AND NOW. 


AMERICANS are so engrossed just now with the mili- 
tary and civil achievements of their forefathers during the 
colonial period and the Revolutionary war that they have 
almost overlooked the fact that these stern, dignified soldiers 
and statesmen varied the monotony of their careers with the 
frivolity of a dance or the wild hilarity of a fox-hunt. 

The first settlers of this country could hardly be called 
sportsmen, although they were hunters—hunters from neces- 
sity. There was no other way to provide for their own and 
their families’ subsistence. They were obliged to kill wild 
fowl and deer for their daily food, and the beasts of prey 
for their protection; it required a generation or two to breed 
domestic fowl for food, and to drive the wild animals beyond 
the bounds of settlements. The fathers, husbands, and bro- 
thers of the then Colonial Dames of America were not awak- 
ened by the music of the huntsman’s horn; too often it was 
the Indian warwhoop or the baying of the wolf. If by 
chance it was a peaceful awakening, their first act was to 
feel if their scalps still covered their heads, and if their 
heads were firm upon their shoulders, for perchance their 
dreams had been of Smithfield fires or the Tower block. 








UNITED STATES CORVETTE * KEARSARGE.” 
Wrecked on Roncador Reef, February 2, 1894.—{See Page 164.] 


taken to obviate fouling, and but few obstructions appear 
upon their sides. The sponsons are so arranged that the 
guns are entirely within the line of the ships, while their 
range is in no wise limited on that account. 

Aside from the customary exhaust system of ventilation, 
these vessels are to be provided with fresh air through a 
supply system of electric fans. 

In very hot or wet weather, owing to an arrangement of 
awnings, the main-deck can be utilized for berthing the men. 

The arrangement of the battery will be as follows: four 
4-inch rapid-fire guns mounted in pairs, respectively, two 
forward and two aft, those aft being mounted on the main- 
deck, those forward on the forecastle-deck, without other 
protection than that of gun-shields; four 4-inch rapid-fire 
guns mounted in armored sponsons on the gun-deck, amid- 
ships; two 6-pounder Hotchkiss guns mounted in armored 
sponsons on the gun-deck, amidships ; two 6-pounder Hotch- 
kiss guns mounted forward on the forecastle-deck; two 6 
pounder Hotchkiss guns mounted in the lower top; two 1 
pounder Hotchkiss guns on the bridge; and two Gatling 
guns in the upper top. 

There will be two engines, one on each shaft, of the ver- 
tical, inverted, direct-acting, triple-expansion type, and six 
return-fire tubular boilers. 
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DESIGN FOR U. 8S. GUNBOAT NO. 7.—Drawn py Rosert G. Sxernerr. 


other, and so arranged that they may answer readily to 
either the forward or backward action of the screws before 
the vessels have acquired headway. 

There is one military mast, carrying two Gatling guns 
in the upper top and two 6-pounders in the lower top. The 
conning-tower is situated just below the lower top. 

As these vessels are for river service, and harbors likely to 
be crowded with other vessels, every precaution has been 


There were no pleasures of the chase for them. A hundred 
years later the still extensive forests and dense swamps af- 
forded cover for deer and wild-fowl, and every wild crea- 
ture peculiar to. the climate and country took refuge there. 

Sly Reynard couched in his den, and made nightly raids 
upon our great-grandmothers’ poultry preserves, and was 
regularly hunted by dogs and men until he was bagged, if 
it took a run of forty miles to accomplish it. 

At the period when our ancestors became sportsmen, a 
writer thus describes a day’s sport: ‘‘ A day being fixed 
upon for a general hunt, all the sportsmen meet at a given 
point with their huntsmen and hounds. There are but few of 
us that keep more than ten couple, but then every one hav- 
ing some dogs they make a very large pack when they are 
all collected. The sportsmen are then equally divided, one 
half going one side of the swamp, the other on the opposite 
side. They arrange themselves within gunshot of each other, 
and being all armed with double-barrelled guns, are ready 
for sport, which commences the moment the dogs and hunts- 
men are turned in. As soon as the dogs enter the swamp 
the game run out, and are fired upon by the first sportsmen 
they cross ; they then run back to cover and double, with the 
dogs in full ery. It is not unusual in one of our largest 
swamps to drive out of it in one day’s hunting, deer, wolves, 
bears, foxes, wild-cats, and a great quantity of wild turkeys, 
any of which the sportsman shoots as he thinks proper.” 
It is interesting to note their disposition to mercifulness, for 
he continues: ‘‘ We never follow one deer after he has made 
his escape from the swamp unless he is wounded, for their 
is no running down a deer with us. I have seen started in 
one day’s hunt forty deer. The wolves we always run 
down; as they are very strong and large, they will run from 
four to five hours. If they are not shot in the chase, they 
come to bay in a thick cover with their backs to a hurricane 
root, where they will defend themselves against packs of 
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These vessels are to be built by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry-dock Company, at a contract price of two 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars apiece. 

The bureaus of Steam-Engineering and Construction and 
Repair are to be congratulated upon these designs; and much 
of the work of the Construction Bureau is the result of 
many radical improvements suggested by the experience 
of Chief Constructor Hichborn. R. G38. 


dogs, their bite being very severe. Our bears and foxes 
and wild-cats are soon tired, and will always take to a tree, 
from which they are shaken down to the dogs.” 

Hunting wolves has always been considered fine sport by 
ardent sportsmen. The etiquette of the hunt at that period 
was very strict. ‘‘ When a notice of a hunt was given, the 
time of meeting was stated, and it was considered a derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of the huntsman to be late, and the 
master of the hounds was considered discourteous if he kept 
the assembled company wailing.” 

Hunting clubs were not the fashion of the times, but 
wealthy land-owners in the colonies kept large stables of 
good horses and large kennels of good hunting-dogs. and 
their neighbors of similar taste but less fortune uniting, 
fixed upon certain days to hunt, and practically formed a 
hunting-club. : 

A stable costing ten thousanc dollars a year was no un- 
common feature of the life of a wealthy colonist, and that 
too at a period when slavery made labor cheap, and the land 
produced the provender for the horses. 

Horse-racing was early indulged in. It was regularly in- 
troduced into Maryland in 1744. In New Jersey the Somer- 
set County Court, October term, 1778, indicted John Schenck, 
a prominent citizen, for racing horses, and fined him ten 
pounds. As early as 1687 one Thomas Wainright, a wealthy 
English settler of Monmouth County, together with a num- 
ber of his neighbors and friends, was arrested and fined for 
racing horses on Sunday, a pastime to which they appeared 
devoted, as a month later they were again arrested and fined 
for the same offence. They evidently were not religious 
refugees. Judging from the court records at various dates, 
New Jersey appears not to have encouraged horse-racing 
at any period of her history. 

Hunting the wild turkey was one of the most popular di- 
versions of the colonists. They, like the other game, took 
































refuge in the swamps when the bunt was started, and when 
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vember 19, 1781: “The Brooklyn Hunt posted a notice that 


treal, supported principally by the officers of the garrison, 
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with a long thong.” His party, with the huntsman, took the 
field at dawn of day; breakfast was served by candle-light; 
the whole cavalcade must often have left the house and the 
fox been unearthed at sunrise. Imagine the exhilaration of 
a gallop after the hounds in the clear sweet air at that hour 
ofthe morning! The fashion of the hunt breakfast at twelve 
o'clock is a nineteenth-century function, and came in with the 
aniseseed bag. There were roads cut through the woods in 
various directions, by which ladies and old men, people who 
simply desired to keep the chase in view, might ride. 

In those times, we are told, they not only imported dogs, 
but great lovers of sport brought over foxes. In 1879, in 
Perry County, Pennsylvania, the people were much exer- 
cised by the appearance of a red fox in their vicinity. No 
one who saw it had ever before seen an animal of that kind. 
A New Jersey man, being conveniently near and consulted 
about it, pronounced it an English fox. He said some red 
foxes had been imported from England by one of the first 
English Governors of New York, who was a great sports- 
man, and they were turned out on Long Island, where they 
remained many years, but at last made their way across 
the ice to the mainland and spread over the country. That 
the red fox was an inhabitant of the Middle States may be 
inferred from the conflicting reports of his importation. 
We first find that a Governor of New York imported the 
red fox. We next read that to one Mr. Smith, in 1770, of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, was attributed the distinction 
of importing the red fox, and that he emigrated across the 
Chesapeake Bay, when it was frozen over in the winter of 
1779, to Virginia. This appears to establish beyond ques- 
tion the ¢mportation of the red fox, that he was not a native 
of our soil. Just as we are settled in that conviction, how- 
ever, we pick up a letter written by an Englishman who was 
visiting in this country. He says: ‘‘ We have as great va- 
riety here of game and sports as there is in England, and I 
will say as good sportsmen too. The species of fox most 
abundant in this neighborhood is the real American red fox. 
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The black and silver gray are also sometimes seen, but not 
often.” 

The opinion at one time prevailed among sportsmen that 
gray foxes left the districts invaded by the red, but intelli- 
gent observation refutes that belief, for in many localities 
they dwell together. The English sporting author quoted 
previously informs us that a pack of fox-hounds was kept 
at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, by a brother of Commodore 
Decatur about 1809, but that it had long since been given 
up. This was inexact, even at the time he wrote, 1848, as 
there were as early as 1825 throughout the Southern States 
both hunting clubs and private packs of hounds. Major 
Darnes, living near Arlington, Virginia, maintained and 
hunted a large private pack. There was a club at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. one at Raleigh, North Carolina, and another 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and one at Annapolis which was 
very popular. Colonel Duval was M.F.H., and the leading 
families of that aristocratic old town composed its member- 
ship. The country about Annapolis is favorable to the 
chase, and they have throughout the State some of the 
progeny of those red foxes imported by Mr. Smith in 1770, 
who should take kindly to being hunted from their earliest 
foxhood. 

Baltimore kas maintained a pack since early in the cen- 
tury, and the popular Elkridge Hunt is the outgrowth. After 
Mr. Decatur’s pack at Elizabethtown ceased to exist, there 
was no regular hunting in the Northern States for many 
years. This was owing to the wealthy people seeking their 
homes in the large cities, and it was not until they began to 
travel abroad, and see how Englishmen rode to hounds, and 
what splendid specimens of manhood the exercise produced, 
that they were incited to adopt the manly and laborious 
field sports that brought about such admirable physical de- 
velopment. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to establish hunting at 
Hackensack, New Jersey, the effort was transferred to Long 
Island, and there first became known as the Queens County 


Hunt—Gray Griswold, Master. According to a newspaper 
of the period the event occurred thus: ‘‘ Among those who 
appeared at the first meet were Gray Griswold, Hermann Oel- 
richs, Elliott Zbrowski, Belmont V. Purdy, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Jun., Henry L. Herbert, Robert Center, William Jay, 
and others. After a run of eight miles the fox was captured 
in a corn field near Hicksville. Among the accidents that 
occurred, Hermann Oelrichs was knocked from his saddle, 
and a number of others were unhorsed. Some appeared in 
full hunting costume.” This sporting centre of Long Isl- 
and has been the nursery for all the hunting clubs in the 
vicinity of New York. Not with a view to discourage aspir- 
ing members of the various hunting clubs, but simply to re- 
cord stubborn facts, we are impelled to mention that the life 
of a master of fox-hounds is either very short or very long. 
Three years is considered a short life and fifteen years a 
long one. If a M.F.H. can live beyond three years, he is al- 
most certain to attain fifteen. There must be a toughness 
of fibre in both his mental and physical constitution that 
defies the assaults of the ill-nature and greed of farmers and 
farm laborers. He must possess an evident superiority of 
experience and attainments over his huntsman, and lastly 
there must be amiability and docility in such nicely adjusted 
proportions to determination and self-assertion in his char- 
acter that a man of such mental endowments and physical 
endurance scarcely exists in a hunting club, or any other. 
If such a one is found and accepts the office of M.F.H., and 
does not expire at the end of three years, it is conceded that 
he will accomplish the whole of the allotted fifteen. 

It is singular but true that all organizations for convivi- 
ality and pleasure have but a brief existence. Humanity in 
its grief can abide alone, but in its pleasure it craves com- 
panionship, and men seek the fulfilment of this in the organ- 
ization of clubs to promote interest in athletics, fishing, shoot- 
ing, and hunting; but the life of these institutions, like that 
of the M.F.H., is ephemeral. 

MoreGan HERBERT. 
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IN DARKEST WASHINGTON. 
Garner Cleveland listens in vain for the word “ Reform” from the Senate Cabal. 
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To meet the special call which is 
now being made in the best social 
circles fora PURE and DELICATE 
> Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- 
‘ noon receptions in place of tea, 


BEY Messrs, WALTER BAKER & 00., 
the well-known 


manufacturers of HIGH GRADE 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 


\ offera delicious preparation under 
\\ the name of 


‘VANILLA CHOCOLATE 


astefully done up in half pound 
packages. It ismade from selected 
fruit, a fine quality of sugar, and 
flavored with pure V anilla beans. Itisa triumph 
of CHOCOLATE MAKING. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Awarded 
Highest ——_— Fair. 


wpices 


BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. - Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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GpETTALIND ASSETS '$ 225.090- 
NEW FEATURES, TONTINE POLICIES, 





























THAT’S IT EXACTLY-- | 


it expresses the exhilarating sensation 
of that best and most healthful exer- 
cise for either sex—a ride ona 


RAMBLER BICYCLE 


**LEADER OF ALL WHEELS’”’ 


Catal ie free at ener Rambler agency, or by 
mail for met 2-ct. GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
Mre. Co., Chicago, . , Washington, New York 





“3 PENCILS 


RICAN 
DIXON? VS ; AMERICAN 
Are vit for amooth, tough pointe. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., lersey City, N. J. 
Mention Harper's Weekly. 


HARPER’S 
































EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


| 
“The Germania Wine Cellars, a 
HAMMONDSPORT AND RHEIMS, N.Y., 


EXCELSIOR AND IMPERIAL SEC 


/- COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 














CHAMPAGNES 


Are acknowledged to be the best brands of Champagne 
sory ess in America, and compare favorably with the 
st European vintages. | 







To the Young Face 
Pozzon1’s COMPLEXION PowDER gives fresher 
charms; tothe old, renewed youth. Try it! 








iets misma Solicited. 

















eee v SENATOR LELAND STANFORD'S 


VINA BRANDY |. 


Its purity is UNQUESTIONED 


The experts of the French Commission at the World’s Fair said, 
“This brandy is perfect; it is richer than any brandy produced in France.” 
Sold by every representative house in the trade. 

Main Office, 59 Broad Street, New York. 


nae Lucca Oil 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 





The Perléction 


of Olive Oil. 


Pt a BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1836. 


| 
| 





| Studies of the Stage. 


| 


| Other Essays from the Easy Chair. 


WEEKLY 


N% 


HE ROYAL Baking 
Powder surpasses all 
others in leavening power, in 
purity and  wholesomeness, 


and is indispensable for use 


wherever the best and _ finest 
food is required. 


All other Baking Powders contain 
ammonia or alum. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 














You often hear “ other extracts w hich ¢ 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Extract 


THE STANDARD 


in quality. 


“just as good,” 





OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
(OSTON, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DENVER. 


nA RARRAAAAARAAAAAAAAAA 

































































WROUGHT (At RANGES 


MADE ANY LENGTH DESIRED. 


HOTEL KITCHEN OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY 
WROUGHT IRON RANCE COMPANY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONTARIO, 


FAMILY RANGES No. 64 and No. 65 ARE SOLD ONLY A ta COMPANY'S WAGONS BY 
THEIR TRAVELLING SALESME 


Founded 1864. Paid up fugue, $1,000,000. 
277.188 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to January Ist, 1894. 





HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS 


A series containing selections from the writings 
. Of some of the most entertaining Essayists of 
this country. The volumes are bound uniformly 
in ornamental cloth, and sold at $1.00 each. 


By BRANDER MAt- 
(Ready Feb, 16th.) 


As We Go. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 

As We Were Saying. By Cuar.es Dup- 
LEY WARNER. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations. 

Picture and Text. By Henry JAmeEs. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 


THEWS. With Portrait. 

Americanisms and Briticisms, With Other 
Essays on Other Isms. By BRANDER MAt- 
THEWS. With Portrait. 


The Work of John Ruskin: Its Influence 
upon Modern Thought and Life. By CHARLES 


Waknaren: Sink teeta. From the Books of Laurence Hutton. With 


Portrait. 
From the Easy Chair. By Georce WI11- 


Concerning All of Us. 
IAM CurRTIs. With Portrait. 


WORTH HIGGINSON. 


By THOMAS WENT- 
With Portrait. 


By 
With Portrait. 


Criticism and Fiction. 
HoweELts. 


By WILLIAM DEAN 
With Portrait. 





GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BES” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, 
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to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico,on receipt-of the price. 








